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THE LONDON SEASON. 


To all who court the gay and festive scenes the following are indispensable :— 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
is a delightfully fragrant and transparent pre i 
FAIR tad a8 gn invigorator and BEAUTIFIER tom 
precedent. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
for the Skin and Complexion, is unequalled for the rajj 
bloom it imparts to the cheek; the softness and delicacy 
which jt induces to the hands and arms; and for -remoring 
cutaneous ddfects 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE,’ 
For preserving and imparting aPearl-like Whiteness to th: 
Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and for giving Fragrance tp 
the Breath. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


Ocp Ask for“ ROWLANDS’ ” Articles. 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 





GLENFIELD 





EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND 


AWARDED PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHAN DLERS, &e. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 
DR. ROBERT’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND 
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T thee ntly reecamended to the public as an patling remedy for Wounds of ever 





tion, *calds, Chilblains, § ; ' - ° 
26.94, lis. ond 23s. — _ Aen coarbutie Eruptions, Burns, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, &e. Sold in pots, 18, iid 


PILULZS ANTISCROPHULA, 


Conf d Sixty , : 
fo ee - rp ¥ — ara t be ane of the best Alterative Medicines ever offered to the public. ne] 
Solid in boxes, 1s. bd » 2s. Od., 46. 6d lis, ana 2. — at all Umes without confinement or change a 


Sold wholesale by the Proprietors. B . : , gis: 
res} eclable Medicune Vendors in the United Kingdom and Cary eridport s by the London Houses ; and retail by 
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*x* To Correspondents.—During some changes in the management of this 
Magazine, the Editor’s table has become so overladen with letters and 
communications, that he finds it impossible to give due attention to them. 
He hopes, however, during the ensuing month, to attend to most of the 
applications addressed to him. 
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imparts the least flavour. In Tins, 
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CHAPTER III. 


DEEP SOUNDINGS. 


AmrpsT sun and breeze Mrs. Sar- 
good pursued her morning’s gallop 
across the country. The wind 
blew strong from the high hills 
she was riding towards, but this 
exactly suited the present turbu- 
lent state of her mind. 

Look at her! look at her! 
through the pathway of that broad 
meadow. Oh! what tearing, dar- 
ing speed! Right in the face of 
the wind, too, that is making the 
stout trees do reverence to it—Mrs. 
Sargood, her habit flying and rap- 
ping like a sail in a gale, her left 
hand oceasionally occupied to pro- 
tect her hat, a tress of her long 
hair snatched from its binding by 
the blast abroad, rides like a fury. 

With none to admire her—no one 
to praise her—no one to stand awe- 
struck at her fearlessness,—it must 
be evident that she was not now 
ministering to her vanity, but to 
her unconstrained pleasure. 

For three miles thus rides the 
widow through narrow lanes and 
green fields, and this brings her to 
the broad brow ofa steep hill. Her 
steaming steed, with dilated nos- 
trils and grasping eye, is reined up, 
and Mrs. Sargood pauses for a 
minute to survey the grand picture 
of nature. 

_The village bells were still mer- 
rily ringing for Eustace Raymond’s 
birthday, their music mingling 
with the wind, and the motion of 
the adjacent mill gave an inde- 
seribable charm to the bewitch- 
ing scene commanded by Mrs. 
Sargood’s eye. an 

Slowly—slowly down the hill 
she resumes her journey, and as she 
rides along, she plucks from her 
bosom her rich lace handkerchief, 
and refreshes her heated face, to 
Which the breezy ride has given a 
glow and colour of no common hue. 
Her cheeks were now indeed like 
the “red, red rose,” andany wande 
ing bee might have been well Axe 
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cused for mistaking them’ for 
flowers. 

But Mrs. Sargood had not much 

soul for the great and grand dis- 
lay by which she was surrounded. 

t is ‘* Pretty, pretty!” and that was 
all, to her worldly mind. ‘“ Rot- 
ten-Row forever.” “ Balls, and routs! 
and operas against ye all!” ‘“ Hur- 
rah for the London season!”’ These 
sentiments seemed to animate her 
countenance even while she cast a 
momentary irreverential glance at a 
scene unsurpassed in English land- 
scape. But then it was fashionable 
to go out of town, and Mrs. Sar- 
good was prompted by no higher 
feeling than that for Sher occa- 
sional residence at Greatlands, the 
splendid estate of Sir William Ray- 
mond. 

Mrs. Sargood at length reached 
the bottom of the precipitous hill, 
when another, equally steep, faced 
her. Between these two hills 
nestled the abode of a jovial mil- 
ler, who ground the corn-produce 
of the country for miles around. 

Ralph Roberts was a man of sub- 
stance in purse and person, es- 
pecially the latter. It was well for 
the poor that the miller was a man 
of means, for he was also blessed 
with a charitable heart, while the 
spirit of justice reigned over all his 
actions. If ever there was a man 
who cared for nobody, it was Ralph 
Roberts, the miller. He was as 
independent in mind as he was 
sturdy in limb. His only regret 
in life was that Sir William Ray- 
mond would not sell him the few 
acres on which his mill and ground 
stood, for he had a notion that pay- 


ing rent was a slavish custom, and 


that there was a degree of depen- 
dence about it. He longed to be 
Ralph Roberts, miller and free- 
holder. 

Over and over again, indeed, 
every time he paid his rent, he had 
offered Sir William a price for the 
grounds ‘‘ out and out”—to use his 
: broad phraseology. But 
3 offer was always declined, 
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for Sir William would not sell his 
rights over an acre of his princely 
estate. . 
falph loved his mill as his life, 
and the grounds on which he stood 
as muchas his buxom wife, now 
hanging out her clothes on trees 
and bushes to bleach in the blast ; 
but the melancholy thought that 
they werenot his own—that he held 
them at the will and merey of ano- 
ther—that any quarter-day hemight 
receive notice to quit and give up 
possession ; these feelings often 
came across his mind, and stole 
a charm from the things he so 
much prized. ’ 
Yet he stands there by the white 
gateway to the mill, with his foot 
planted as firmly upon the ground 
as if he were monarch of all he sur- 
veyed. And there he stood as 
Mrs. Sargood came slowly along 
on her black horse, whose colour 
stood in deep contrast to the white 
wind bleached road. Yes, there he 
stood, in his suit of white fus- 
tian, with well-knit blue worst- 
ed stockings covering his ele- 
phantine legs, a flour-bedusted 
slouched hat over his chestnut 
curly hair, lis hands in his pockets 
playing with gold and silver, his 
back leaning against an aged oak, 
listening to the bells, and ruminat- 
ing whether he should doff his 
trade attire and put on his Sunday 
suit, In response to Sir William’s 
invitation to the feast at Great- 
lands House, in honour of Mr. 
Eustace Raymond’s birthday. At 
length he twisted his broad should- 
ers round the tree, his coat leaving 
a floury mark where he had pre- 
viously reclined, and faced his 
healthy-looking spouse, who was 
busy, hanging out ler snowy clothes 
in the adjoming paddock, where 
ducks, fowls. a goat, and a pony, 
regaled themselyes at their ease 
and pleasure. 
. *) don't think I shall go to the 
Cast, 1 ussus ! shouted the miller. 
“Tm sure I shan’t,” shouted 
back his Wife, for they were some 
distance from each other, and they 
had to speak loud, if they conversed 


at all, or wished to be heard by 
cach other, 
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«Then, I’m sure Mary Ann 
shan't,’rejoined Ralph. Now, she 
was the miller’s daughter, and his 
only child, who was within the cot. 
tage, “ getting herself up” for the. 
feast. 

«Then there'll be a pretty to do 
if she don’t go,” said Mr. Roberts, 

‘Oh, well, come to that, missus, 
let those go who like. Tomy mind 
it’s alla mockery. It’s like keep. 
ing the birthday of a dead man.” 

“You are quite right, Ralph. 
I’m sure I thought the same, but 
said nothing, when I heard the bells 
begin to ring.’ 

* Ah! those bells,” said the 
miller, in regretful tones; “ there 
don’t seem the same ring in ’em 
as there use to was on poor Master 
Robert’s birthdays. It was jolly 
then to go tothe House.” 

‘Master Robert was a humour- 


some young gentleman, if you like,” 


said the wife ; ‘‘ but he was a little 
too wild for me.” 

“Stuff! stuff!’ shouted the 
merry miller; ‘‘ the lasses didn’t 
say so. 

“Well, I don’t care what they say 
—tomfoolery always pleases them 


best; but, of thetwo brothers, give: 


me Master Eustace.” 

“Then you happen to differ from 
everybody else,” said Ralph, tur- 
ning over the gold and silver in his 
pocket. 

“Well, everybody to their own 
opinion,” said the miller’s dame, 
‘and you've heard mine before.” 

“Why, Master Eustace is a mad- 
man !” exclaimed the miller. 

“Oh, I didn’t say anything about 
him now; I was speaking of him 
before the death of his brother; and 
then I say that there wasn’t a hand- 
somer man living than Master 


Eustace ; and mark me, Ralph, 


had he been heir to the estate, in- 
stead of Master Robert, he would 
have been the favourite.” 

‘“T’ve nothing to say against 
Master Eustace, except that, com- 
pared to poor Master Robert— 
cursed be the horse that killed 
him !—he was always a gloomy 
man.” 

“T don’t know what you calla 
gloomy man,” said Mrs, Roberts, 
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‘not I. Master Eustace ne ver 
passed the mill without giving us 
a call to ask after us in the most 
familiar manner, and he would go 
a-hunting and a-shooting, aye, and 
I’ve heard him laugh too, with the 
merriest of *em. Didn’t he dance 
with our Mary Ann, too, when 
Master Robert came of age ?”’ 

«“That’s true enough, wife,” said 
the miller; “‘ but all that has to do 
with the past. What is Master 
Eustace now?—thatis the question? 
—a madman or a murderer P”’ 

“Hush, Ralph!” said his wife, 
leaving her clothes, and coming 
towards her husband. ‘* You are 
not so often incautious of what you 
say. Master Eustace a murderer ! 
Why, he wouldn’t hurt a worm, 
and that you know ; and as tender- 
hearted as a babe, and that you 
know, too. Because a few busy- 
bodies of the village talk such 
nonsense, I won't have my hus- 
band make himself a fool. Poor 
gentleman ! he has griefenough of 
some kind, without such scandal of 
him.” 

“God forbid that I should scan- 
dalise anybody; and perhaps the 
least said about other peoples 
business the better,” said the mil- 
ler, who felt the wholesome cor- 
rection his wife had administered. 
“But then, on an occasion like 
this, wife, we can’t help speaking 
a little about the curious change 
that has taken place in Master 
Eustace. He has cast a gloom 
over the whole place, and made it 
as dead as ditch-water. ‘Times 
ago, and before he took up with 
the devil, like—”’ 

‘You'll make something of 
Master Eustace, really, by-and- 
bye,” interrupted the miller’s wife.§ 

“You are mighty particular 
this morning !” said Ralph. —* All 
Tcan say is, that one of Sir Wil- 
liam’s servants told me that they 
all believed at Greatlands House, 
that Master Eustace was holding 
communion with the devil!” 

The miller’s wife laughed loudly, 
and Ralph almost lost his good 
temper. 

“You can read, husband, can’t 
you?” she asked. 
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“As well as you, or any one in 
the parish!” was the reply. 

** And you can write 2” 

“You know I can.” 

“And you go to church regu- 
larly 2” 

“Well!” 

“Then I am surprised that a 
man who can read and write, and 
who attends his church, don’t 
know better than to believe that 
Master Eustace has power over 
the devil!—ho! ho!” 

“Dang’d if I don’t think the 
devil has some power over you!” 
cried Ralph, with a little bluster. 
‘Your tongue goes click, click, 
like the old mill, and quite as fast. 
But I don’t want no words about 
other people’s affairs. It don't 
matter much to me whether Mas- 
ter Eustace is a murderer, a deyil- 
seeker, or love-sick ; I only know 
the place has been cursed-like, 
since the death of his brother. 
Before that we used to have gay 
hunting parties—gentry would be 
coming and going to the House— 
feastsand children’s school-treats— 
dances on the common—Christmas 
revels, and birthday rejoicings!”’ 

“ Quite true, Ralph, and I am 
very sorry that all those days have 
passed away, and given place to 
gloom.” Mrs. Roberts spoke in 
pathetic tones. “ Poor Sir William, 
too, he keeps up as well as he can, 
but his dear old face looks very 
troubled. He tries to be cheerful, 
but it is not the cheer of other 
days—is it, Ralph?” 

The miller shook his head. 

“JT think we ought to go to the 
feastout of respect to Sir William,’ 
said Mrs. Roberts. 

* Dang’d if I don’t think so too, 
now,’ said the miller. ‘ It is our 
duty to do so, and that’s enough 
We owe Sir William no- 
thing but respect and kindness, 
and he will think us churlish if we 
keep from the feast he has invited 
us to. I wish he would sell me 
this bit of ground, though.” 

“And so do I; but we cant 
have everything we wish. When 
the mill first went round we were 
very poor, and were then glad and 
proud to be able to pay our rent ; 
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now we have prospered, we musn’'t 
make ourselves unhappy because 
Sir William won't sell it to us.” 

“Master Robert would, though, 
had he lived to come into the 
estate.” 

“ Had he lived! Ah, Ralph, that’s 
talking in the dark,” remarked 
Mrs. Roberts. ‘ Had he lived, 
his father would have had nothing 
to grieve about, nor would that 
mysterious, dreadful change, have 
come over his brother—and poor 
Miss Amy Burchell would have 
been a happy wife.” 

“What a mystery it is!” ex- 
claimed the miller, after a pause, 
while he again turned and jingled 
the money over in his pocket. “ It’s 
2 puzzle tome, Susan, that Master 
Eustace don't buckle up to Miss 
Burchell azain, seeing that he was 
after her onee.”’ 

‘He is too proud for that, after 
she rejected him for his brother ; 
although some persons, who make 
a point of attending to other peo- 
ple’s business more than their own, 
say that Miss Burchell really pre- 
ferred Master Eustace, only that 
his brother being his father’s heir, 
her needy, gambling father, made 
her choose Robert. If this be 
true,—and Burchell was bad 
enough for anything—the wicked 
man is well served out for it in the 
death of the heir. But I’m truly 
sorry for the dear young lady: 
she was a good, kindly creature!” 

* Oh, she was,” said the miller; 
“and I wish she had not met with 
such a misfortune.” 

“So nearher wedding-day, too!” 
sighed Mrs. Roberts. “I wonder 
where her father has taken her. J 
fear no one at Greatlands will ever 
see her sweet face again.” 

“Now look here, Susan,” said 
the miller. in confidential tones. 

“Well?” 

_ “ Doyouthink there is any truth 

in the rumour—people will talk 

en know—that Master Eustace 
silled his brother? ” 

“No more than you did,” un- 
hesitatingly answered the miller’s 
Wile. 

7 Spare ke, glad to hear you say 

+ Said Ralph, heartily ; “for [ 


should be sorry to believe it myself, 
Mind, however, that he was alone 
in the room when his brother died, 
and that from the moment of his 
death, Master Eustace was altoge. 
ther a changed man!” 

« Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, 
‘that’s a mystery that none of us 
canunderstand. Andwhatwe don’t 
know, weshouldn’'t say. I pity the 
young gentleman, from my heart, 
and it could only be a very wicked 
and ‘malignant mind that could 
think him guilty of killing his 
brother.” 

‘There are things for and things 
against the rumour,’ continued 
Ralph, with the best logic he was 
master of. ‘“ The things for, are, 
that the two brothers were in love 
with Miss Burchell ; and love, you 
know, missus, be a ticklish thing, 
and a man is never overfond of 
his rival!” 

‘Well, andI s’pose you conside” 
that favours the dreadful rumour? 

“One of the things—there’s no 
denying ‘it, Susan,” replied the 
miller, still rattling up the pos- 
sessions of his pocket. 

‘What next ?”’ 

“That Master Robert was the 
heir tothe estate, the largest and 
wealthiest in the west of England, 
I'll bet a guinea. That the estate 
is entailed under that inhuman law 
that leaves all to the eldest son, 
and beggars the inheritance of the 
rest. Well, it would be no pleasant 
thing for Master Eustace, after 
the death of Sir William, to find 
himself without house or home, 
would it, Susan? Flesh and blood 
will be flesh and blood, you know!” 

“What next, Ralph?” asked 
his wife, with considerable impa- 
tience mantling in her eyes, to make 
answer to her husband. 

“Well,” continued the miller, 
“ then it is said that Miss Burchell 
really loved Master Eustace, but 
that her father had his eye on the 
estate, and made her accept Master 
Robert.” 

“It is said so, but we dont 
know it is true. But set it down 
as true—what then ?”’ 

“Why, that you must allow it 
to be a strong motive that Master 
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Eustace should wish himself to be 
the heir, for he would then get the 
estate and the young lady he was 
in love with. Stop a bit,” he 
added, as his wife was about to 
comment on his observations; 
“now the chief point in all these 
things is this;—that as no one 
knows the cause of the extraor- 
dinary change in Master Eustace, 
is it unreasonable or unjust—and 
I hope I may never be either as 
long as oak and ash grow—to say 
that these things carry suspicion 
with them!” 

“They would if Master Eustace 
had married Miss Burchell, or 
courted her again; andif we did 
not happen to know that Master 
Robert had been accidentally killed 
by his brute of a horse! I can’t 
tell what people be thinking about, 
not I, when they know, and you 
know, that, not far from this spot, 
Master Robert, while stopping to 
examine a hind shoe of his horse, 
the animal kicked him in the head, 
and although the young gentleman 
lingered three weeks afterwards, 
he was mostly unconscious until he 
died!” 

The miller was much perplexed 
alter his wife had stated the over- 
Whelming facts against the weight 
of motive he had shown to favour 
the suspicion a few unthinking 
persons had given out that Eustace 
Raymond had murdered his bro- 
ther to get possession of Miss Bur- 
chell and the Greatlands estate. 

‘The more we talk about it the 
more mysterious it is, tomy mind,” 
said Ralph. 

“But is it not ridiculous of 
people saying such things, when 
they know how Master Robert 
died ?” 

“I'm bothered if I talk~ any 
more about it!’’ exclaimed the 
miller ; ‘and yet I can’t get it out 
of my head, although four long 
years have passed and gone since 
it all occurred.” 

“Tt’'ll be made plain one day,” 
said Mrs. Roberts ; “ and, take my 
Word for it, Master Eustace will 

e found as innocent of crime as 
you or I.” 


Mary Ann, the miller’s daughter, 
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looking as cheerful and blooming 
as the day, her light hair bound 
up with blue ribbons, here opened 
the iattice-window of the cottage, 
and urged her father and mother 
to hasten and prepare themselves 
to attend her to the feast. 

“Whatever can you have been 
about all this time? I have only 
to put on my bonnet, and I am 
ready.” 

“Aye, aye! pleasure is your 
God,” replied the miller. 

“Indeed! if it was I shouldn’t 
stop here, I know, for there is not 
much pleasure here. I don’t want 
to go at all, and perhaps that will 
please you.” 

After this pettish reply to her 
father, Mary Ann affected a few 
tears, for she well knew the effect 
of this softening process on the 
heart of the miller, and then 
withdrew her pretty country face 
from the window. After she had 
retired, the miller sang out in 
half-coaxing, half apologetic tones: 

“What a fool you must be, to cry 
about nothing. You know I didn’t 
mean what I said.” 

‘‘ We shall soon be ready, Mar 
Anne, dear! Don't fret, foolish 
girl,” said the mother, looking to 
the open lattice. 

The miller’s daughter knew ex- 
actly what would follow hermockery 
of grief. Like a good many other 
young ladies, she had early dis- 
covered the power of tears over 
soft hearts, and she used it on all 
occasions with her parents to over- 
come their siekie--nemnaliie 
or unreasonable—to her capricious 
will. 

The time for the feast began to 
draw near, and straggling villagers, 
‘dressed all in their best,’ began to 


make their appearance on the scene 


of the mill. And here comes the 
children of the school supported 
by Sir William Raymond, walking 
two and two, with smiling holiday 
faces, the troop headed by a sedate 
schoolmaster and his pale daughter, 
dressed in mourning for the loss of 
wife and mother. 

The dominie was a slim, tall, 
grave-looking man, of about forty, 
erect as a poplar, and he walked 
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with a proud step, his remarkable- 
looking daughter leaning on his 
arm, to greet the miller and his 
Wile. 
The classic countenance of the 
schoolmaster’s daughter wore a 
ivoubled woe-begone expression, 
and, strangely enough, she seemed 
rezardless of the scene she was tak- 
ing a part in. She was more like 
one struggling against the oppres- 
sion of a great secret than one 
journeying to a feast. Dressed 
with the most scrupulous care, and 
witli equal simplicity, Miss Shaw, 
afier her father had ordered the 
children to halt at the mill, and as 
if ¢» avoidconversation with Ralph 
and his wife, left the schoomaster’s 
arm, and went and employed her- 
self with the children, all of whom 


lausied their recognitions to the 
miter and his wife. 
re 4 . —_ 
good morning to you, Mister 
Robeorts,and you, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Shiv, in the most stiff and proud 
manner imaginable. 


‘* Howare ye, Master Shaw ?” said 
the jovial miller, grasping the black 
gioved hand of the schoolmaster in 


% hoartier manner, judging from 
1. expression of his face, than was 
sreeable to him. 


lL really never felt better, thank 
as hee 
‘Lr. Roberts, considering the 


fatisneotbringing up thesechildren 

‘tear ot the Lord, and their 
Ay to mankind,” he said, while 
his tall, white, stareh-stiffened 


neckeloth would hardly permit him 
: rn his head, as the gay Mrs. 
ry od reined up her proud horse 
mire the troop of clean, laugh- 
us. healthy-looking peasant chil- 
ly who held their breath with 
awveat the beautiful lady and her 
beautitul horse. ; 
_ the young and fascinating widow 
had often rode this way before, 


abc hatples familiar * Good morn- 
, ads 

iz, mid am +” was a proof he had 
3} oKen to her before. Mrs. Sar- 
seek, as well as her restless horse 
Would permit her, returned the 
Mikers greeting with a graceful 
Lyaow 7 | { *) } } } } 

hd aes lescending smile. 


: Shaw, lis sharp, bony, shiny 
chin upraised to the sky by his 
inflexible neckcloth, lifted his hat 


to the lady, and with stately step, 
and obsequious manner moved to. 
wards her, and after a profound 
inclination of the head, he inquired 
if they should have the pleasure 
sure of seeing her at Sir William’s 
merry-making. 

The widow, with too much pride 
+o notice that she had not received 
an invitation, regretted that other 
engagements would prevent her, 
but hoped they would have a joy- 
ous day. 

“Ah! there’s your daughter, J 
see, Mr. Shaw,” she said, riding 
along the line of children to the 
group around their forlorn-looking 
schoolmistress. 

Mr. Shaw, and the jolly miller 
and his wife, followed the lady, and 
Miss Shaw became surrounded by 
those she was anxious to shun. 
She had but once before met the 
widow, and that was when having 
nothing else to do, and nowhere 
else to go, she entered, on a recent 
visitors’ day, to see the Pestalozzian 
process of infant education. The 
miller’s daughter—oh! dressed so 
gaily—also joined the group, and 
her rosy face, and rich but gaudy 
attire, loudly contrasted with the 
mournful demeanour and_ habili- 

ments of the schoolmistress. 

It was a long time since there 
was such an animated scene in 
Greatlands as the one now before 
the mill. With the exception oi 
Miss Shaw—who stood lke one 
about to be sacrificed—every body 
was bright and cheerful. For the 
moment the engaging widow forgot 
her debts, and ceased to ponder on 
Major Bevington’s important tele- 
gram. For a country scene it 
pleased her much. 

“Oh! I’m glad your are going; 
Judith,” exclaimed the mailler's 
daughter, running up to the school. 
mistress and clasping her round 
the waist. 

“Your school must be a great 
care to you, Miss Shaw,” said Mrs. 
Sargood. “Yet care sometimes 
rides on horseback, I do assure 
you,’ she added witha smile. 

“ No doubt of it, ma'am,” said 
Mr. Shaw, replying for his daugh- 
ter; “care is an evil that attends 
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us all. Yet it would appear,ma’am, 
to have touched you with with a 
centle hand indeed, if at all.” 
” Mrs. Sargood smilingly replied, 
«Some folks, Mr. Shaw, give care 
too inuch entertainment and too 
much nursing, and 
«¢ When nae real ills perplex them, 
They make enow themselves to vex them. 
+ A most apposite quotation from 
Burns , ma am,” said Mr. Shaw, to 
show his acquaintance with the 
poets. ‘* Shakspeare says— 
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«“¢Care is nocure, but rather a corrosive, 
For things that are not to be remedied.’ ” 


“La! irremediable care; that 
must be dreadful ! But let me 
hope, sir, that your daughter has 
no care but what may be remedied.” 

The dominie hardly knew what 
to reply to the widow’s evident 
curiosity about Judith Shaw’s re- 
markably sorrowful countenance ; 
and while the widow narrowly 
watched his hesitation, Judith her- 
self said, with averted eye, smooth- 
ing the hair of a little pupil— 

“Only a passing depression, 
ma’am; the—the—” 

«The excitement of the occasion, 
only,’ interposed her father, 
“which my daughter’s strength, 
I apprehend, is unequal to. In- 
deed, I had considerable trouble to 
overcome her disinclination to ac- 
company her school this morning ; 
and had I not urged how disre- 
spectful to Sir William Raymond 
her absence would be, I fear she 
would have played truant.” 

* But I declare this monotonous 
country life is enough to dispirit 
anybody,” said Mrs. Sargood. 

“It certainly affords a good op- 
portunity, ma’‘am, for self-com- 
munion,’ rejoined Mr. Shaw. 

‘Which is not always an agree- 
able occupation,” smartly replied 
the widow. 

“But we are always better for 
the . process, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Shaw, in the blandest manner. 
“Our great poet, Wordsworth, 
recommends that we should— 


‘By all means seek sometimes to be alone; 
Salute thyself—see what thy soul doth wear ; 
ire to look in thy chest, for ’tis thine own, 
_ ee up and down what thou find’st 
here, 
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‘You appear to be well up in 
the poets, Mr. Shaw,” said the 
fair rider; then adroitly turning 
the conversation to Judith, she in- 
quired of the melancholy school- 
mistress ‘‘ which was the sharpest 
lassie in the class.” 

Judith smiled, and the little girls 
put on their sharpest looks, while 
their schoolmistress made her se- 
lection, which became more im- 
portant to them when they saw 
Mrs. Sargood draw forth a purse 
from a side-pocket of her riding- 
habit. 

“This one, ma’am,” said Judith, 
leading to the lady a bashful child, 
in thick boots, a very white pin- 
afore, and a green silk bonnet, who 
was presented by the widow with 
a shilling, and who gave in return 
a rustic curtsey, and returned to 
her class as happy as a queen. 

* Now, which is the best?” in- 
quired Mrs. Sargood. 

All the little girls hung their 
little heads; and, oh! how good 
they tried to look; and while 
all of them painfully remembered 
their past transgressions, they all 
fervently hoped that ‘ teacher” 
would forget them. 

Judith, whose features some- 
what answered to herJewish name, 
said *‘ that it was difficult to say 
which was the best—for, on the 
whole, they were all very good.”’ 

Mrs. Sargood expressed her 
satisfaction at such a report, and 
requested Judith to distribute five 
shillings equally amongst them. 

The miller and his wife amazingly 
enjoyed the scene, and he liberally 
added half-a-crown to the widow's 
money. The same performance 
was then gone through with the 
boys; and Mr. Shaw, on the behalf 
of all, returned the widow his most 
eloquent thanks, which he adorned 
with scraps of poetry. 

Ralph Roberts then proposed 
that the children should have a 
drop, all round, of his prime home- 
brewed ale, to “ drink the health of 
Master Eustace, and wish him 
many happy returns of the day. 
And a litile drop wouldn't do you 
any harm, Judith, for you aint 
been the right sort of thing since 
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Robert—for he would have his joke 


the death of poor Master Robert 
Ravmond.”’ ? 

“A circumstance we all deplore, 
cried Mr. Shaw. ; 

“To be sure we do,” said the 
miller’s wife, wiping her lips with 
the corner of her white apron, 

while Ralph went for some of his 
home-brewed; ** but I don't see no 
occasion tor being glum about 1t 
for four years. like you, Judith *¥ 

This remark awakened the latent 
fire of Judith’s mind, and she 
sharply said :—** J never confessed 
somuch. Youspeak without know- 
ledge, Mrs. Roberts.” 

“There, child, don’t be warm—I 
meant no harm,” said the mistress 
ofthe mill, who was always ready 
to heal the wounds she made. 
* But Master Robert was a win- 
ning young man with the lasses, 
there's no denying; and there’s no 
denying,” she playfully added, 
“that he was often known to be 
at the school-house.” 

Mrs. Sargood said nothing, but 
made a mental note of this conver- 
sation, and decided to take an early 
opportunity of pursuing it with 
Mrs. Roberts. 

* Mr. Robert Raymond, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Shaw to Mrs. Sargood, 
placing the tips of his fingers to- 

her as he spoke, ‘was a young 
gentleman of the most affable and 
agreeable manners; a little too 
free, perhaps, and he had but small 
regard for any social distinetion. 
He would visit the lowliest abodes 
upon his father’s estate. I am 
proud to remember that mine was 
not forgotten by him. In this 
respect he differed much from his 
br ther Eustace, whose birthday 
We are about this day to cele- 
brate, 

“And in a good many other 
respects, too,” chimed in the mil- 
ler's wife. “For one in his sta- 
tion, he certainly was too free. I 

Ont like pride, mind, but I do 
ike To see everybody keep their 
peace. Young girls’ heads are 
easily turned, especially bya foolish 
word trom their superiors. Here’s 
my girl here, I declare there was 
bo speaking to her after Master 


ret 
a 


in passing—called her the pride 
of the village.” 

“And I think I must endorse 
that opinion, Mrs. Roberts,” said 
the widow, which compliment made 
Miss Mary Anne to simper and 
blush. “But I have always under. 
stood that Mr. Robert Raymond 
was engaged to a Miss Burchell.” 

‘‘So he was, ma’am, and would 
have married her, and no one else, 
had he lived,” said Mrs. Roberts, 
with much decision. 

‘*Then how could you think me 
capable of grieving for one who 
had bestowed his affections on 
another?” inquired Judith, with 
deep warmth of expression. 

‘A fair question the young lady 
asks of you, Mrs. Roberts,” said 
the gay widow. 

* [think I'd better say no more, 
ma’am, ‘The least said is the 
soonest mended.’ I only know 
that Judith Shaw was once, and 
before Master Robert died, a ye 
light-hearted and agreeable gil, 
and now she’s as glum, and as 
muchof a hermitas Master Eustace. 
But there, child,” she added, half 
in jest, half in earnest, “there's 
no harm in it if you did pay serious 
attention to young Master Ray- 
mond’s nonsense. After all, poor 
Miss Burchell is most to be pitied.” 

Mrs. Roberts did not know if, 
but it was quite evident to the eye 
of Mrs. Sargood that her playful 
observations gave serious uneasl- 
ness to Judith, who, whatever was 
the source of her peculiar melan- 
choly, was deeply hurt at its being 
made the subject of such public 
conversation. 

The miller’s gaily-attired daugh- 
ter had more refinement of feeling 
than her mother, and she kindly 
whispered to her dear friend not 
to heed what was said. 

Here all were turned towards 
the hill on the right of the mill; 
for a mail pheton drawn by @ 
dashing pairof horses, with a stylish 
lady and gentleman, came hurrying 
On as fast as the steep descent 
would permit. It was Mr. Bur- 
chell and his daughter. 
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Wuey I was a boy, not more than 
six months old, a certain old gentle- 
man, by name Zachary /nolles, 
a distant relation of my mother’s, 
was a tolerably frequent visitor 
at our house. Very ugly, indeed, 
1 thought him, with his grey 
whiskers and eyebrows, brown 
wig, and yellow face; for he was a 
wealthy nabob, who had returned 
to England ill and ill-tempered, 
and bought a property on which he 
never lived. At length one day, 
after a long and vehement conver- 
sation with my father, in which I 
heard my own name repeatedly 
mentioned, he departed in great 
anger, giving me a furious box on 
the ear as he went, as much to my 
astonishment as consternation, and 
never came back again. 
Occasionally afterwards I used 
to inquire when we should see him 
again, for some of the more valu- 
able of my small possessions had 
been presents from him, and I was 
too young to feel any shame in ac- 
knowledging that L would like 
some more; but the question 
never failed to rouse the indigna- 
tion of both my parents, and to 
call forth from my father an ener- 
getic defence of the wisdom of his 
own conduct in engaging in busi- 
ness in the neighbouring seaport 
town, notwithstanding his own and 
his wife’s good birth, and his 
possession of the diminished but 
still venerable ancestral estate. 
“Charles,” he used to say to me 
solemnly,” never let anything in- 
duce you to believe that the oldest 


name in England could be dis-~ 


graced by being ranked among 
those of Britain’s merchant 
princes. However, by the time 
I had attained my twenty-first 
year I was under little temptation 
to forget his precepts, for 1 knew 
perfectly well that it was the 
granaries and warehouses belong- 
ing to the firm of E. Porson and 

0., and not the ancestral acres 
surrounding Porson Hall, that pro- 
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vided us all with the thousand 
luxuries that surrounded us. and, 
moreover, added immensely to the 
importance of our position, not only 
in general society, but among the 
haughty county families tlem- 
selves. Little, truly, had I 
thought of Mr. Zachary Knolles 
for many years—excepting having 
been informed by my father that 
the occasion of the quarrel between 
them had been a proposal of his 
to take me from my parents and 
make me hisheir, specially bringing 
me up to a hatred of mercantile 
pursuits—when I heard the news 
of his death. The information was 
given me in a letter from my 
mother, who told me that notice 
of the event had been forwarded to 
them by the late gentleman’s so!i- 
citors. Shortly after, I received a 
letter from my father, eagerly 
wondering what the settlement of 
Mr. Knolles’ affairs would be, and 
in fact wholly occupied with the 
worldly aspects of the affair. These 
epistles reached me at Cambridge, 
for though, as the eldest son, I 
was destined to be my father’s 
partner and successor in business, 
he chose that I should have a 
university education. They found 
me, however, though not mucli 
engrossed with study, yet litile 
inclined to take an interest in the 
matter. I was deeply, irrevocably, 
desperately in love. Along with 
some score of fellows, companions 
of mine, I had yielded instantly 
to the influence of one “ bright, 
particular star” that had lately 
risen on our horizon. Ella Smith 
was the orphan niece of a Mrs. 
Gore, a fat, merry little widow, 
whose house had always been a 
favourite one with her student 
acquaintances, and during the last 
few months more so than ever, 
since the arrival of her lovely guest. 

Ella was not very tall, but she 
was very graceful. She had the 
merriest blue eyes in the world, 
and the silverest laugh; but she 
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had an exquisite airy dignity, too, 
that made us all stand a little in 
awe of her. And so, though again 
and again I had made up my mind 
that I would tell her that she had 
stolen my heart, and try to per- 
suade her to give me hers in ex- 
change, somehow my courage had 
always forsaken me at the critical 
instant, and the momentous words 
had not yet been said. 

I wrote home incessantly about 
Ella—about her beauty and 
amiability, her liveliness and her 
good sense, and my mother 
answered me anxiously, yet sym- 
pathisingly. But though my father 
wrote as incessantly as I did, he 
took no notice of my love affair, 
but kept tothe one subject of Mr. 
Knolles, and what the provisions 
of his will might, could, would, or 
should be. At last the contents 
of the will were communicated 
to my father, who announced 
them to me in atone of trium- 
phant peremptoriness which, con- 
sidering the nature of the intelli- 
gence, jarred horribly upon my 
feelings. With the exception of 
some trifling legacies, the whole 
of Mr. Knolles’ property, both 
lands and money, was to go to 
myself and the daughter of a cousin 
of his, provided that she and I 
chose to marry ; butif we objected 
to a union it was to go to one of 
the London hospitals. 

“T marry anyone but Ella! I 
ask any other woman to marry 
me! Never!” 

But my father’s letter took it for 
granted that I should immediately 
repair to London, whither he and 
my mother were going, to join 
them, and be there introduced to 
this bride, whom her tasteless 
parents had endowed with the 
name of Zachary Knolles Smith! 
I could not, and I would not gO, 
and to settle the matter I resolved 
instantly to throw myself at my 
beautiful Ella's feet, and avow my 
devoted attachment. Forthwith, 
I rode off to Mrs. Gore's house, 
and had the good fortune to find 
my heart's queen alone. Iwas too 
agitated to talk at all about common 
topics, and so very soon, in a most 


incoherent fashion,; had told her 
all. I don’t quite know what 
she said, but 1 know how she 
looked, and that was enough for 
me. Ihad won her, and for atime 
I forgot all else. But she too had 
difficulties to think of. 

‘‘I wonder,” said she with a 
sudden start, “what Mr. Cul. 
pepper will think of this!” 

‘“ Who is he, dearest?” said I. 

“My guardian,’ she replied, 
‘with whom 1 lived from the time 
of papa’s death till I came to my 
aunt.” 

“What does it matter what he 
thinks ?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, a good deal,” said she, 
laughing, ‘for if I marry without 
his consent I lose all my fortune.” 

“Ah! never {mihd, dearest,” 
said I, tenderly, ‘‘I shall have 
fortune enough for us both.” 

‘* But I am afraid he can trouble 
us in other ways, my Charles,” 
said she. ‘ He persecuted me for 
months to make me marry his 
eldest son, but fortunately the 
precious youth was of a melancholy 
disposition, and disliked my too 
high spirits, and so I was released 
from that thraldom. But he has 
been lately hinting that he has 
another matrimonial project im 
view for me, and if I dare to decline 
it I know he can make my life 
miserable.”’ 

‘But, dearest, what worse can 
he do than withholding your for- 
tune ?” 

‘He can oblige me to live in 
his house for six months still, till I 
am twenty, and unless you knew 
him you could not imagine how 
he can torment any one he is dis- 
pleased with, in his cold, stately 
Way. 

‘Then the very best thing we 
can do is to run off and get mar- 
ried now,” said I. 

“Oh, no, no! What would your 
mother think of me if I were to do 
such a thing?” she exclaimed, 
laughing and blushing. 

“She would know quite well 
that it was all my doing, and be- 
sides, we could surely coax your 


aunt to countenance us,” said I, 
eagerly. 








































“Ah, you don’t know my aunt. 
Though she is the kindest, she is 
also the most timid woman in ex- 
istence. She would not help us.” 

“Well, but, my own love, I see 
no other way for us, and that would 
secure our happiness beyond the 
reach of my (for the first time in 
his life) unreasonable father and 

our harsh and selfish guardian.” 

She still refused, and 1 was 
obliged to cease my arguments, 
when Mrs. Goreentered. But after 
several visits my importunities 
prevailed, and Ella consented to 
elope with me. 

As we did not wish to entrust 
her aunt with the secret, we did 
not even tell her of our engage- 
ment, though we saw that she was 
well aware of our attachment. 

Fearful of bringing down the 
paternal wrath upon my head, L 
told neither of my parents of my 
contumacious adherence to my first 
love until after my preparations 
were completed. An old college 
chum of mine had been recently 
settled in the incumbency of a 
populous poor parish, in a town 
which we could reach, by posting 
and rail, in about three hours after 
we started. To him I went, and 
entrusted him with my own and 
Ella’s sorrows. He shook his 
head dubiously at first when I 
asked him to perform the ceremony 
of uniting us, but at length he 
agreed to do so, and to have 
all preliminary observances gone 
through as quietly as possible. 
From thence 1 went on to a spot 
which had struck me the year 
before, when travelling through 
Devonshire, as one of singular 
beauty. It was a fine but some- 


what neglected domain, about _ 


three miles from a little railway 
Station, seldom used. There was a 
fine old house, with some modern 
additions, and the ruins of an old 
hunnery stood, hid in trees, at no 
great distance from the house. The 
lodge-keeper showed them to me, 
and I remarked in the ruins one 
or two rooms, or, rather, cells, not 
only in good preservation, but with 
some quaintly-carved furniture in 
them, which I was told had been 
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cage there by the owner during 
is only visit to the house. Now, 
when thinking to what place my 
bride and I should turn to spend 
our honeymoon, the recollection of 
this romantic spot flashed across 
me, and I thought if I could get 
the lodge-keeper’s wife to act as 


our servant tor the time, there. 
could be no sweeter place where, 


“the world forgetting,’ we could 
fancy ourselves ‘‘by the world 
forgot.” Thither 1 accordingly 
went, and made the necessary ar- 
rangements. Tho woman entered 
vendiy into the spirit of the thing, 
but the man hesitated a good deal, 
and I had to bribe him pretty 
highly to obtain his assurance oi 
secresy. But bought promises are 
never to be trusted. 

After my return to Cambridge, 
I was compelled to delay a little ; 
for a party of visitors, friends of 
the family, were staying there for 
a short time, and I was obliged to 
act as their cicerone. How I 
chafed at this detention! And not 
the less so that my poor Ella was 
in the meantime harassed by a 
visit from her guardian, Mr. Cul- 
pepper, who came to inform her 
that, as he did not choose to have 
the responsibility of the charge of 
her any longer, aud was still less 
inclined to leave her in her aunt’s 
care, he had sought and obtained 
a suitable matrimonial alliance for 
her, and required her to be ready 
in a few days, when he should 
return to take her to his house. 

We saw there was no time to 
lose, and when we met the day 
after Mr. Culpepper went away, 
we determined to start the next 
morning. The same day I received 
letters from my father and mother 
—my father exceedingly displeased 
that I had not yet obeyed his in- 
structions to come up and be pre- 
sented to Miss Z. K. Smith, and 
desiring me to make up tor past 
disregard of orders by making the 
utmost despatch in going to Lon- 
don now; my mother regretting 
extremely my father’s hasty be- 
haviour, but wishing that I would 
so far obey him as to come and see 
the young lady before venturing 
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upon any avowal of affection to the 
obicet of my own choice. 

{T wrote a long letter to them 
both, expressing the great pain 1b 
wave me to act contrary to their 
wishes, but explaining how un- 
possible I felt it ever to transfer 
my affections from my beloved 
Ella to any other, least of all to a 
Jady who had the misfortune to 
bear the frightfully ineuphonious 
name mentioned. I likewise told 
them that I expected the morrow 
to be my wedding-day, and that I 
believed it would be impossible for 
them to discover the place of our 
retreat. So that I hoped their dis- 
savstaction would have died away 
before, in a month or so, 1 should 
carry my beautiful bride north- 
wards to Porson Hall, to receive, 
as I trusted, their parental con- 
eratulations. I also wrote a short 


and haughty noteto Mr. Culpepper. 
apprising him that before he read 
it his lovely ward would be my 
wife, and beyond the reach of his 
tyranny. 

Before the sun was up the next 


morning I was waiting in Mrs. 
Gore's shrubbery, and soon met 
mv charming Ella. For the first 
hour of our journey we scarcely 
dared to breathe, and felt as if the 
sound of our carriage would awaken 
the inmates of every house we 
passed, and send them out to stop 
Us. However, we reached our 
station in safety, arrived at our 
destination, found my friend and 
the old lady waiting for us, and in 
half-an-hour were united for life. 
As soon as possible we started 
again, but though our journey from 
thence was tolerably direct. it was 
lateevening when we passedthrough 
our lonely place of retirement. 
Up the long avenue we slowly 
ent.admiring theexquisite colours 
ot the splendid but dying sunset. 
crossed the broad lawn betore the 
sient mansion, entered the wood 
and reached the low-arched and 
pieturesque half-ruined nunnery. 
Ella Was enthusiastic in her praises 
ofits solitary beauty. and declared 
herselfmorepleasedt 


dtoclimbthrough 
the broken Gothic window that 


gave us entrance than to be wel- 


’ 
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comed in the proudest castle inthe 
land. 

“Ah, my own love,” I exclaimed, 
as we moved down the sculptured 
corridor, through which the evening 
breeze was sighing pensively, “is 
not this a thousand times better 
than the pomp and heartless show 
of wealth and luxury?” 

As I spoke I opened the door of 
one of our cells, and we stepped 
forward,—to find ourselves in the 
osresence of my father and mother, 

{r. Culpepper, and two little, stout, 
bald-headed gentlemen ! 

A peal of laughter from all the 
party except Mr. Culpepper, and 
a grim smile even on his face, 
saluted our look of blank astonish- 
ment. My mother was the first to 
recover herself; half-laughing, half- 
crying, she advanced and clasped 
Ella warmly in her arms. 

“What does it all mean? what 
does it mean?” I gasped. 

A fresh burst of laughter from 
the gentlemen was the reply. 

“Mother,” I exclaimed, turning 
impatiently to her, “can vow tell 
me?” 

“Just this,’ said she, laughing 
still, and still keeping her arm 
round Ella’s shoulder, ‘‘ that you 
have run away with the very young 
lady your father wished you to 
marry.” 

“And you, madam,” said Mr. 
Culpepper to Ella, “might have 
spared yourself the trouble of flying 
from me, for you have married 
precisely the person I intended you 
should.” 

“You don’t mean to say, €X- 
claimed Ella, looking up with an 
expression of comical terror glanc- 
ing in her bright eyes from under 
her still wet eyelashes, “you don't 
mean to say my name is Zachary ?” 

‘Miss Zacharella Knolles Smith; 
now, I preceive, Mrs. Zacharella 
Knolles Porson,” said one of the 
little, stout gentlemen, bustling for- 
ward, and rubbing his hands glee- 
fully. We were both too much 
amazed to speak. 

“And, moreover,” said my fa- 
ther, as soon as laughter would let 
him, “besides cheating yourselves 
into possession of £7,000 a year 
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more than you wished, you have 
chosen your own country seat to 
come and hide in.” 

“Why, you don’t assert that 
this beautiful old place isour own?” 
said I, unable to believe my own 
eyes and ears. | 

“But it is,” said the same little 
centleman, flourishing a bundle of 
papers out of his pocket. “ Pray 
allow me to introduce myself and 
my brother and partner, Messrs. 
J. and G. Barrow, solicitors and 
executors of your late respected 
relative, Mr. Knolles. Our busi- 
ness here is to give legal possession 
to yourself and your amiable lady 
of the whole estate,—splendid one 
it is, too!” and he took a pinch of 
snuff with a reflective air. 

“But I don’t understand about 
my name yet,” said Ella, looking 
at her late guardian with little of 
the awe with which he formerly 
inspired her. 

“The explanation is simple 
enough,” said he. ‘Aly late es- 
teemed friends, your worthy pa- 
rents, had reason to be displeased 
with Mr. Knolles, while you were 
still very young; and regretting 
having given you his name, called 
you by a part of it only, which 
gave no information to yourself or 
any one else.” 

“But how did you find out that 
it was your ward I was going to 
marry ? and how did you find out 
we were coming here?” I asked. 

“Why, when I met your father 
and mother at their hotel in Lon- 
don the evening before last I men- 
tioned to them that my ward, 
hitherto known as Miss Ella Smith, 
Was visiting her aunt, Mrs. Gore, 
near Cambridge ; so of course they 
recognised the name as that of the 
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lady you admired. And while I 
was with them, Mr. Porson re- 
ceived a letter, forwarded from 
Porson Hall, from the lodge-keeper 
here, who thought there was some- 
thing odd in your arrangements, 
had tracked your movements, as- 
certained who you were, and of 
course in hope of some reward, 
wrote to inform your father.” 

“Then we have actually lost 
nothing by our escapade but the 
bridescake and white favours!” 
said I, turning to Ella. 

“Not even that,” said my mo- 
ther, smiling; “they wait for us 
at the house. Come, dearest,” sho 
continued, taking Ella’s arm; ‘ we 
shall show the way.” 

Mr. Culpepper, however, had 
by this time relapsed into his usual 
asperity, and refusing to be of the 
party, he took his leave. The rest 
of us followed my mother and Ella 
to our new residence, where in the 
hall we found a retinue of servants 
waiting for us.” 

‘“‘T was resolved, my love,’’ said 
my mother to Ella, “that if it 
could be done on so short a notice, 
I would have all ready for you.” 

I saw that my wife’s dear little 
heart was too full to let her answer, 
but she turned and kissed my 
mother warmly. 

It is five-and-twenty years since 
that day, and the only drawback 
to the happiness it inaugurated is, 
that if ever we have occasion to 
tax our children with any lack of 
worldly prudence in their love 
affairs, we are sure to hear saucily 
pleaded, as an irresistible argument 
for the romantic view of the sub- 
ject, the happy termination of 
Our ELOPEMENT. 

J. M.S. T. 
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ADVENTURE OF 


Axvonest the heroes of American 
border warfare Lewis Wetzel held 
no inferior station. Inured to 
hardships while yet in boyhood, 
and familiar with all the varieties 
of forest adventure, from that of 
hunting the beaver and the bear 
to that of the wily Indian, he be- 
came one of the most celebrated 
marksmen of the day. His form 
was erect, and of that height best 
adapted to activity, being very 
muscular, and possessed of great 
bodily strength. From constant 
exercise, he could, without fatigue, 
bear prolonged and violent exer- 
tion, especially that of running and 
walking; and he had, by practice, 
acquired the art of loading his rifle 
when running at full speed through 
the forest; and wheeling on the 
instant, he eould discharge it with 
unerring aim, at the distance of 
eighty or one hundred yards, into 
a mark not larger than a shilling. 
This art he had been known more 
than onee to practise with fatal 
success on his savage foes. 

A marksman of superior skill 
was, In those days, estimated by 
the other borderers much in the 
same way that a knight templar, 
or a knight of the cross, who ex- 
celled in the tournament or the 
charge, was valued by his contem- 
poraries in the days of chivalry. 
Challenges of skill often took 
place; and marksmen who lived at 
the distance of fifty miles or more 
from each other, frequently met by 
appointment, to try the accuracy 
ot their au, on bets of consider. 
able amount. Wetzel’s fame had 
spread far and wide, as the most 
expert and unerring shot of the 
day. [t chanced that a young man, 
a few years younger than Wetzel, 
who lived on Dankard’s Creek, a 
tributary of the Monongahela 
River, Which waters one of the 
earilest Seltiements in that region, 
heard of his fame; and as he also 
Was an expert Woodsman, and a 
first-rate shot, the best in his set- 
tlement, he became very desirous 


just before him. 





LEWIS WETZEL. 


of an opportunity for a trial of 
skill. So great was his desire 
that he one day shouldered his 
rifle, and whistling his faithfal 
dog to his side, started for the 
neighbourhood of Wetzel, who, at 
that time, lived on Wheeling 
Creek, distant about twenty miles 
from the settlement on Dankard’s 
Creek. When about half-way on 
his journey, a fine buck sprang up 
He levelled his 
eun with his usual precision, but 
the deer, though badly wounded, 
did not fall dead in his tracks. His 
faithful dog soon seized him and 
brought him to the ground; but 
while in the act of doing this, 
another dog sprang from the forest 
upon the same deer, and his master 
making his appearance at the same 
time from behind a tree, with a 
loud voice claimed the buck as his 
property, because he had been 
wounded by his shot, and seized 
by his dog. It so happened that 
they had both fired at once at this 
deer, a fact which may very well 
happen where two active men are 
hunting on the same ground, al- 
though one may fire at the distance 
of fifty yards and the other at one 
hundred. The dogs felt the same 
spirit of rivalry with their masters, 
and quitting the deer, which was 
already dead, fell to worrying and 
tearing each other. In separating 
the dogs the stranger hunter hap- 
pened to strike that of the young 
man. The old adage, “strike | 
dog, strike myself,’ arose in full 
foree, and without further cere- 
mony except a few angry words, 
he fell upon the hunter and hurled 
him to the ground. This was no 
sooner done than he found himself 
turned, and under his stronger and 
more powerful antagonist. Dis- 
covering that he was no match at 
this play, the young man appealed 
to the trial by rifles, saying 1t was 
too much like dogs for men and 
hunters to fight m this way. The 
stranger assented to the trial, but 
told his antagonist that before he 











ut it fairly to the test, he had 
better witness what he was able to 
do with the rifle, saying that he 
yas as much superior, he thought, 
with that weapon as he was in 
bodily strength. He bade him 
place a mark the size of a shilling 
on the side of a huge poplar that 
stood beside them, from which he 
would start with his rifle unloaded, 
and running a hundred _ at 
full speed, he would load it as he 
ran, and wheeling, would discharge 
it instantly to the centre of the 
mark. The feat was no sooner 
proposed than performed ; the ball 
entered the centre of the diminu- 
tive target. Astonished at his 
activity and skill, his antagonist in- 
stantly inquired his name. ‘‘ Lewis 
Wetzel, at your service,’ answered 
the stranger. The young hunter 
seized him by the hand with all 
the ardour of youthful admiration, 
and at once acknowledged his own 
inferiority. So charmed was he 
with Wetzel’s frankness, skill, and 
fine personal appearance, that he 
msisted upon his returning with 
him to the settlement on Dankard’s 
Creek, that he might exhibit his 
talents to his own family, and to 
the hardy backwoodsmen, his 
neighbours. Nothing loath to such 
an exhibition, and pleased with the 
energy of his new acquaintance, 
Wetzel consented to accompany 
him, shortening the way with 
their mutual tales of hunting ex- 
cursions and hazardous contests 
with the common enemies of the 
country. Amongst other things 
Wetzel stated his manner of dis- 
tinguishing the footsteps of a white 
man from those of an Indian, al- 
though covered with mocasins, and 
intermixed with the tracks of 
savages. He had acquired this 
tact from closely examining the 
manner of placing the feet; the 
Indian stepping with his feet in 
parallel lines, and first bringing 
the toe to the ground; while the 
white man almost invariably places 
his feet at an angle with the line of 
march. An opportunity they little 
expected soon gave room to put 
his skill to the trial. On reaching 
the young man’s home, which they 


the mouth of Captina 
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did that day, they found the dwel- 
ling a smoking ruin, and all the 
family lying murdered and scalped, 
except a young woman who had 
been brought up in the family, and 
to whom the young man was ar- 
dently attached. She had been 
taken away alive, as was ascer- 
tained by examining the trail of 
the savages. Wetzel soon dis- 
covered that the party consisted of 
three Indians and a renegado white 
man—a fact not uncommon in 
those early days, when, for crime 
or the love of revenge, the white 
outlaw fled to the savages, and 
was adopted on trial into their 
tribe. 

As it was past the middle of the 
day, and the nearest assistance 
still at some considerable distance, 
and there were only four to con- 
tend with, they decided on instant 
pursuit. As the deed had very 
recently been done, they hoped to 
overtake them in their camp that 
night, and perhaps before they 
could cross the Ohio River, to 
which the Indians always retreated 
after a successful incursion, con- 
sidering themselves in a manner 
safe when they had crossed to its 
right bank, at that time occupied 
wholly by the Indian tribes. 

Ardent and unwearied was the 
pursuit by the — huntsmen ; 
the one, excited to recover his lost 
mistress, the other, to assist his 
new friend and to take revenge for 
the slaughter of his countrymen— 
slaughter and revenge being the 
daily business of the borderers at 
this period [1782-84]. Wetzel 
followed the trail with the unerring 
sagacity of a bloodhound, and just 
at dusk traced the fugitives to a 
noted war-path, nearly opposite to 
Creek, 
emptying into the Ohio, which, 
much to their disappointment, 
they found the Indians had crossed, 
by forming a raft of logs and 
brush, their usual manner when at 
a distance from their villages. By 
examining carefully the appear- 
ances on the opposite shore, they 
soon discovered the fire of the 
Indian camp in a hollow way afew 
rods from the river. Lest the 
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noise of constructing a raft should 
alarm the Indians, and give notice 
of the pursuit, the two hardy ad- 
venturers determined to swim the 
stream a few rods below. This 
they casily accomplished, being 
both of them excellent swimmers ; 
fastening their clothes and ammunt- 
tion in a bundle on the top of their 
heads, with their rifles resting on 
the left hip, they reached the op- 
yosite shore in safety. After care- 
fully examining their arms, and put- 
ting every article of attack or de- 
fence in its proper place, they 
crawled very cautiously to a posi- 
tion which gave them a fair view 
of their enemies, who, thinking 
themselves safe from pursuit, were 
carelessly reposing around their 
fire, thoughtless of the fate that 
awaitedthem. They instantly dis- 
covered the young woman, appa- 
rently unhurt, but making much 
moaning and lamentation, while 
the white man was trying to pacify 
and console Ler with the promise 
of kind usage, and an adoption into 
the tribe. The young man, hardly 
able to restrain lis rage, was for 
firing and rushing instantly upon 
them. Wetzel, more cautious, 
told him to wait until daylight ap- 
peared, when they could make the 
With a better 

success, and of also killing the 
Whole party ; but if they attacked 
in the dark, a part of them would 
certainly escape. 

As soon as daylight dawned, the 
Indians arose and prepared to de- 
part. The young man selecting 
the white renegado, and Wetzel Pe 
indian, they both fired at the same 
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time, each killing his man. The 
young man rushed forward, knife in 
hand, to relieve the young woman, 
while Wetzel reloaded his gun and 
pushed in pursuit of the two sur- 
viving Indians, who had taken to 
the woods until they could as- 
certain the number of their ene- 
mies. Wetzel, as soon as he saw 
that he was discovered, discharged 
his rifle at random, in order to draw 
them from their covert. Hearing 
the report, and finding themselves 
unhurt, the Indians rushed upon 
him before he could again reload: 
this was ashe wished. Taking to 
his heels, Wetzel loaded as he ran, 
and suddenly wheeling about, dis- 
charged his rifle through the body 
of his nearest, but unsuspecting 
enemy. The remaining Indian, 
seeing the fate of his companion, 
and that his enemy’s rifle was un- 
loaded, rushed forward with all 
energy, the prospect of prompt 
revenge being fairly before him. 
Wetzel led him on, dodging from 
tree to tree, until his rifle was 
again ready, when suddenly turn- 
ing, he shot his remaining enemy, 
who fell dead at his feet, After 
taking their scalps, Wetzel and his 
friend, with their rescued captive, 
returned in safety to the settle- 
ment. Like honest Joshua Flee- 
heart, after the peace of 179, 
Wetzel pushed for the frontiers on 
the Mississipi, where he could 
trap the beaver, hunt the buffalo 
and the deer, and occasionally 
shoot an Indian, the object of his 
mortal hatred. He finally died, 
as he had always lived, a true man 
of the forest. 





SELF-INSTRUCTION, 


Amip the countless hypotheses 
that have been @dvanced at various 
veriods for the renovation of society 
and the attainment of human per- 
fectibility, it is passing strange that 
their authors should have almost 
forgotten the means best calculated 
to secure the greatly desired result. 
The imaginings of the poet may 
create a Utopia, and the credulity 
of the fanatic, who sets at nought 
all the counsels of experience, may 
lead him in pursuit of the ideal 
spot. Statesmen may elaborate 
impracticable theories about liberty 
and equality; pluilosophers may 
speculate on the attainment of all 
that heart can wish without touch- 
ing the moral susceptibilities of 
men; revolutions, social and poli- 
tical, may convulse the nations of 
the earth, and knaves may profit 
by the follies of their fellow men, 
—but the greatest agency in the 
world’s regeneration will lie unde- 
veloped till the absolute necessity 
of individual improvementis recog- 
nised, to secure great and perma- 
nent advancement. The elements 
of happiness and usefulness are in 
man's own heart, and the means ot 
their development are at hand; and 
social and national interests will be 
promoted in the exact ratio with 
which men learn the dignity of the 
powers which they possess, and 
seek by self-culture to attain the 
exalted destiny to which they are 
heirs. 

In what, then, does self-instruc- 
tion consist ? Though all education 
ls, in a generic sense, of this nature, 
yet the phrase is appropriately em- 
ployed witha specific signification. 
{t denotes a personal schooling of 
our minds—an examination of our 
capacities as intellectual, moral, and 
accountable beings—a high appre- 
ciation of individual responsibility 
—a selection of a standard of excel- 
lence to be imitated—and a sub- 
mission of our faculties to control 
and direction to develope their ex- 
pausive and ennobled  suscepti- 


bilities for the promotion of the 
great objects of life. As the sapling 
is best trained by a knowledge of 
the laws of arboriculture, and of 
its individual characteristics; as 
the vessel is guided over the track- 
less ocean by an acquaintance with 
the principles of seamanship 
and navigation; as the ore is 
obtained trom the recesses of the 
earth by the aid of the experience 
of past ages,—so man has been en- 
dowed with self-searching and self- 
forming powers, in the use of 
which he may trace the germs and 
promises of his nature, and repress 
or encourage their development. 
Some there are, indeed, who think 
that ‘a knowledge of the world”’ 
is all that is necessary to fulfil the 
duties of life, and that this may be 
easily and pleasantly acquired by 
ordinary intercourse with itsailairs. 
Others expect to attain intellectual 
and moral excellence by formal 
acquiescence in a prescribed scho- 
lastic routine; but such are not 
self-educated men, if indeed they 
are educated at all. They are ab- 
solutely strangers to themselves: 
their own spirits present a dark, 
vague, and shadowy chaos; and 
though some violent passion may 
have gained prominence by the 
excesses to which it has led, such 
men live and die self-ignorant. But 
the schoolboy who, finding himself 
surpassed by his comrades, devises 
and prosecutes means for increasing 
his facilities of learning, or availing 
himself more fully of those within 
his reach; the student who devotes 
thetime at his command to the cul- 


tivation of his powers, and the pur- 


suit of knowledge; and the man 
who leaves the bustle of public life 
and business, and seeks to elevate 
and expand his mind in the con- 
templation of the beauties of nature, 
—thesefurnish illustrations of that 
self-instruction to which we allude, 
and which is, to a greater or less 
extent, within the reach of all. _ 
The application of personal disci- 
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line is incumbent on every intel- 
ent and responsible — being. 
Fallible as man is, and numerous 
as are his failings, let none dispar- 
age the treasure of which he is 
vossessed. The human soul was 
made in the image of God—* the 
. . , . + 
image even of His infinity —for 
none can limit its unfoldings or its 
existence. The man may be fair- 
akinned, or black as ebony, he may 
be clothed in rags, he may be im- 
mured in a dungeon, or chained to 
slavish and revolting tasks; but he 
is still essentially and unalterably 
great. The soul is free, and this 
liberty is at once the source of 1ts 
dignity and its responsibility. 
“} ree is the eagle’s wing, 
Cleaving ths sun’s warm ray; 
Free is the mountain’s spring 
As it rushes forth to-day ; 
But freer far the mind— 
Priceless its liberty; 
No hand must dare to bind— 
God made it to be free! 
“You may chain the eagle’s wing, 
No more on cleuds to soar— 
You may seal the mountain spring, 
That it leap to light no more; 
But the mind, let none dare chain, 
Betterit cease to be! 
Bern not tos ‘rve, but reign — 
God wade it to be free! 


“Then guard the gift divine, 


_ Than gems or wold more rare ; 
Keep watch o'er the sacred slimne— 
No foe must enter there. 

Oh, let not error blind, 
_ Nor passion reign o’er thee ; 
Keep the freedom of the miud— 
God made it to be free! 

The possession of faculties go 
ennobling demands their full em- 
ployment, and while the rapid pro- 
gress ot theage givesemphasis to the 
requirement, it is at the same time 
eminently fruitful in the facilities 
it affords. Seienece has now left 
the retreats to which she long ad- 
mitted but a select assemblage of 
Votaries; and theores and. dis- 
coveries, onee the monopoly of a 
privileged class, are within the 
reach ot the multitude. Know- 

) ; ° 
ledge, long restrictedto the cloister, 


the college, or “some narrow 


school,” is heard on every hand ; 
science has begun with familiar 
Voice to instruct every grade of the 


family of man. Literature now 
freely offers her long hoarded 
treasures to the world. Works of 
deep interest, and weighty in truth, 
nee too costly except tor the 


opulent, may be placed on the shelf 
of the mechanic. Genius sends 
her light into the cottages of the 
poor. The importance of educa. 
tion is at length recognised, and 
untrammelled by the shackles of 
the bigoted, who s8 recently re. 
tarded its advance, from fear of 
being left behind, is being diffused 
to an unparalleled and increasing 
extent. ‘‘ Progression” is the 
watchword of theage. Principles, 
considered half a century ago to be 
infallible, are now obsolete. It was 
said that to the labourer and the 
artisan education was superfluous ; 
now it is regarded as of the first 
importance. Nothing, it was af: 
firmed, could elevate the tastes of 
those habitually engaged in manual 
labour; now it is declared that, 
whether the life of the workman 
be spent in a humbler or more 
exalted sphere, he equally lends 
dignity tohis position if he honestly 
and intelligently fulfils its require- 
ments; and, if it were otherwise, 
a host of men have arisen by the 
culture and exercise of their 
powers to denounce the fallacy. 
The physician, the. surgeon, and 
the chemist, indeed, often perform 
operations far less cleanly and 
sometimes more laborious than fall 
to the lot of most mechanics, yet 
their engagements are not the less 
honourable; and the workman, 
though his coat may be of fustian, 
and his hands horny and begrimed, 
possesses the grand elements of 
humanity, and may exhibit, in all 
their lustre, its noblest character- 
istics. The elegance of the person, 
or the costliness of an establish- 
ment, are no standards of true 
worth; and though the circum- 
stances of an individual may have 
its difficulties, he may display a 
vigour and discipline of intellect, 
an expansive benevolence, and an 
appreciation of religious duty un- 
surpassed on the records of his- 
tory. 

“But,” it may be inquired, 
“would you deprive the working 
classes of the relaxation to which 
they now devote their leisure time, 
after the laborious engagements 
of the day ?”” We advocate only 











thesubstitution of themore pleasing 
and permanent enjoyment derived 
from intellectual pursuits for some 
merely physical indulgences. A 
chief characteristic of self-instruc- 
tion is, that while the mind is 
invited to new objects, it at the 
same time draws from them ele- 
vated and perennial sources of 
gratification. It gives a capacity 
of appreciating intellectual beauty, 
and then feeds the flame that it 
has kindled. 

Let all act, then, in the recogni- 
tion of the importance of individual 
improvement. It is by its constant 
application that we can hope to 
attain real excellence, and though 
we may not be destined to exert 
any great public influence, yet 
private worth is indispensable, 
either to personal happiness or 
the fulfilment of our duty to society 
and to the world. Single stalks 
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of 7 make the ¢evrm-field— 
single fields produce the harvests 
of the world. A trooper may do 
little in a campaign, but the-aggre- 
gate {of soldiers makes an army, 
and achieves the victory. Nor let 
any deceive themselves with the 
idea that opportunities of all kinds 
are beyond their reach; obstruc- 
tions lie less in their circumstances, 
than in themselves, and the same 
excuse may be given in the mer- 
chant’s hall and in the workshop. 
Remember that— 


One hour of parted time 

A world’s tou poor to buy; 
and if we avail not ourselves of 
the facilities of improvement that 
can be rendered available, the age, 
with rapid strides, will leave us 
to the unenviable fate of serving 
only to warn others to avoid so fatal 


a lethargy. 
F. S. W. 


A FEW SHORT YEARS! 


A Frew short years, and then 
The dream of Life will be 
Like shadows, or a morning cloud, 


In its reality ! 


A few short years, and then 
The idols loved the best 

Will pass, in all their pride, away, 
As sinks the sun to rest! 


A few short years, and then 
Our young hearts may be reft 
Of every hope, and find no gleam 
Of chitdhood’s-sunshine left. 


A few short years, and then, 
Impatient of its bliss, 
Lhe weary soul shall seek on high 

A better home than this! 


B. Haypen. 
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MR. PHILLIPS'S 


Horace GLEASON was a most use- 
less fellow, albeit a fine-looking one, 
had it not been for a certain effe- 
minacy of countenance, induced 
by his habit of living rather than 
bya natural effeminacy of character. 
There were evidences of the popin- 


jay in his dress, a supreme air ot 


easy indolence in his whole person. 
The only son of indulgent and 
wealthy parents, he had thus far 
found only smooth walking, since 
they earefully removed every ob- 
stacle from his path. Mrs. Gl ason 
was a tender, persistent, unwise 
mother. She would not allow him 
to be inducted to the routine and 
drudgery of the counting-house as 
his father had been. The result of 
his home training was slothfulness. 
His time was spent in lounging on 
the sofa and waiting on the ladies. 
He was a good partner fora dance, 
could sing well, and ‘ whisper a 
tale in a fair lady’s ear such as 
would please.” His winters were 
passed in drawing-rooms, _ his 
summers at fashionable watering- 
places, where he danced attendance 
on the belles of the season. Asa 
natural sequence, he found exis- 
tence a bore at the early age of 
twenty-one. You are not to sup- 
pose from what has been said that 
there was a dearth of the nobler 
fneulies. Far from it. He was 
surrounded by a mental atmo- 
sphere resembling those dreamy, 
smoky, August days that act on 
us as a kind of nareotie. Friction 
would make a man of him. 


“lt am going to the country, 
mother,” starting up under the im- 
pulse of a new thought. 

“So early, my son? Why, what 
will the Ellingwoods think? It is 


only the be 
know.” 

‘I don’t care for the Elling- 
ids. Lam bored to death with 
‘monotonous round in which I 

Aitnerto revolved. I want the 
lege of being me, instead of 

ebody who moves and speaks 
to please the ‘créme de la crime,’ ” 


sinning of May, you 


HIRED MAN. 


““Were do you propose to go 2” 

“Where the fashionable will not 
throng. Iam going to hire out to 
some farmer.” 

“What do you mean? Youare 
surely not in earnest ?” 

‘‘ Seriously, I am.” 

“Youll get as brown as a 
Malay.” 

“T don’t care—it’s a good colour; 
and I want a change.” 

‘Horace, what madness! what 
will people say ?”’ 

“They'll call me ‘eccentric,’ a 
general term in high life, embrac- 
ing all manner of evil and oddities. 
There is Tom Hyatt, who drinks his 
quart of brandy a-day; he’s ‘ eccen- 
tric, for he is worth half-a-million 
in hisown right. Hyacinth Golding 
isa gambler and a villain; but he 
has an old miser of an uncle who 
has made a will in his favour; and 
he, too, is ‘eccentric.’ I have a rich 
father, and I can do what I list, 
and I shall only be mildly spoken 
of as that ‘eccentric Horace Glea- 


> oP 


son. 


There was a cutting sarcasm 1n 
his tone. He was in new guise, 
and Mrs. Gleason was astonished, 

“What does ail you, my son? 
I never heard you talk so before. 

‘“T never was so uneasy before. 
Ihave reached a point where Imust 
do something, or else I shall be- 
come a mere imbecile.” 

“But tobeaservant, Horace, you 
who have had one at your beck 
ever since you were born—why, it 
is preposterous)!” 

‘* Nevertheless, my lady mother, 
I shall try it.” 

‘‘ Your father is amply able topay 
your bills; why don’t you board in- 
stead P”’ 

Opposition was so unusual that 
Horace enjoyed it,and adhered tohis 
scheme with greater pertinacity. 

‘‘ Tamtired of all that, I tell you. 

“But you are not very strong, 
and I am afraid hard labour will 
injure your health.” 


‘I shall take it moderately at 
first,” 














«“ What if your task-master be 
severe 2" 

“JT will promptly leave him.” 

“You forget Loraine Elmer— 

° 99 
what will she say ? 

*T don't care a fig.” 

“JT thought you were engaged.”’ 

“Engaged? It was nothing 
more than a flirtation on either 
side.” 

“Oh! But you are old enough to 
begin to think of settling down.” 

‘ Well,” with a twinkle of mirth- 
fulness, ‘‘I do think of it. I'll 
find you a daughter-in-law while I 
am absent.’ 

Mrs. Gleason was horrified. 

“ Some robust country girl, with 
a peony face, and general uncouth 
appearance ?” 

“Perhaps! Ajlive woman, at any 
rate, who will rap the laziness out 
of me, and nof an automaton, nor 
the original of a fashion-plate.”’ 

Mrs. Gleason began to ery. She 
knew of but one type of rustic 
maids, and it certainly was not 
prepossessing. 

“Oh dear! I suppose you will ; 
you've got so contrary all at once.” 
Horace commenced a retreat. 

* Don’t worry. mother. Kiss me 
good-by, for I am off by the six 
o clock train.” 

Two days afterwards he was in 
the town of W ,awayup among 
the mountains of New Hampshire. 
Leaving his baggage at the depot, 
he started forth in search of em- 
ployment. He met with ill-suecess ; 
for his appearance was against him 
amongst those shrewd, stout yeo- 
men, who even in that sterile re- 
sion have the knack of making 
“twoends meet,” a significant ex- 
pression, meaning that they are 
vool ecaleulators in reference to 
ways and means. He grew weary 





at length, and seated himself by- 


one of those clear springs that gush 
out everywhere among the White 
Hills. Is was grassy and shaded 
by maples. The spot, as well as 
his limp physical state invited the 
approach of Morpheus, and he 
was soon wrapped in slumber. 
Near by was a garden, and beyond 
that a Gothic cottage. Out from 
its entrance-way came dear little 
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Bell Phillips, humming a_wild- 
wood song, as she tripped down 
the footpath leading to the spring. 
Our hero slept like a second Rip 
Van Winkle, unconscious of the 
presence of the hoyden who cau- 
tiously approached him. Mischief 
dimpled her cheeks as she care- 
fully dipped a long branch in the 
sparkling water, and shook it over 
the sleeper. Horace sprang to his 
feet, but the fairy fled through the 
gate as if winged. He caught a 
vleam of curls flashing in the sun- 
shine, saw a pair of charming feet 
encased in tiny Polish boots, and 
floating, pink drapery—that was 
all; but it was sufficient to set his 
pulses wildly beating. 

“An angel!” he exclaimed. 
“ Only I don’t know that heavenly 
visitants busy themselves in giving 
shower-baths to wayfarers. It may 
be, though, for I verily stand in 
need of one,” eyeing askance his 
wristbands, which were stained 
with perspiration. ‘‘ Perhaps it is 
ahappy omen. At all events, I'll 
follow. Confound these farmers ! 
I thought they would jump at the 
chance of employing a gentleman ; 
but they all have the idea that I am 
a good-for-nothing or a rascal. | 
don’t know that they are far wrong. 
I'll try again; and if I am refused, 
I willact upon my mother’s sugges- 
tion, namely, board.” 

A few moments after he stood in 
the large, airy, clean kitchen of tlie 
cottage. 

“Would you like to engage a 
man for the season, sir?” address- 
ing Mr. Phillips. 

That gentleman gave hima rapid 
scrutiny with a pair of intelligent 
eyes, as if he were taking the gauge 
of his mental and physical stamina. 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know. You are 
not much used to work, are you— 
have never swung a scythe, or 
guided a plough, I guess ?”’ 

‘No, sir, I have not; but I be- 
lieve I can learn.”’ 

‘‘ Tt willblisterthose white hands, 
and in nowise tend to prove their 
delicacy.” 

There was an ineffable contempt 
in the accentuation of the words 
that struck to the soul of Horace. 
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He had prided himself upon the 
beauty and symmetry of these 
members of his body. Now be 
regarded them with self-abasement. 
They were selfish hands. What 
had they ever accomplished for 
ers ° 

on have a disposition to alter 
their hue.” a 

« What wages do you expect? 

‘“ You may pay me what I earn; 
it is immaterial to me. 

‘‘Tmmaterial! you are strange. 
That is an indefinite and unsafe 
way of doing business, young 
man.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything 
about a farm. Iam just from New 
York.” 

“Ah!” 

‘This last itemof information gave 
dissatisfaction, and Mr. Phillips 
took no pains to conceal it. 

“You have been a dry-goods 
clerk, then ?”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

‘ Studied law, and got disgusted 
with the profession?” 

wt. a 

“An actor and hanger-on at the 
theatres 2" 

7” No, sir. 

“What did you do for a living, 
then ¥”’ 

‘ Twas a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman! that means a 
blackleg ; for you remember the old 
adage, ‘Satan always finds some- 
thing for idle hands todo.’ Idon’t 
Want you, gir.” 

Horace turned to leave. Just 
then a head covered with a rich 
profusion and confusion of golden 
brown curls was framed in the 
floorway. 

* Please lire him, father. It is 
too tar for me to walk to school, and 
1 d ire not ride Zollieotfer.”’ 

The father was very fond of his 
daughter, and acquiesced at once. 
“Can you manage a spirited 
Horse F 

* Yes, sir.” 

* You may stay, air.” 

Horace was duly installed as 
hostler aud chore-boy. He found 
the change he sighed for; but it is 
doubtful if he would have remained 


coum she 
‘ong io the humble position had no 
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other attraction held him. Where 
his Rachael was, he was contented 
to be. Her deportment towards 
him was a whimsical mixture of 
anthority and deference. 

It would be “ Horace, you may 
get a pail of water, or you may 
churn to-day.” Then, looking up 
atthe open, cultivated physique, her 
mode of speaking to him seemed 
inappropriate, and she would en. 
deavour to amend it, “I mean, 
will you please do it P” 

After many trials and ludicrons 
episodes of experience, Horace 
became skilled in the different 
branches ofindustry. What though 
he did get laughed at for sundry 
redundances towards mother earth, 
such as planting half-a-pint of com 
in a hill, he gradually learned to. 
proportion these matters, and his 
agricultural efforts were crowned 
withsuccess—the grand ultimatum 
by which every man is judged, 
whether he be king or tinker. 
Before the summer was over he 
was expert at swinging the scythe, 
and so won “ golden opinions from 
all kinds of people.” He was a 
favourite of rural papas, but was 
too fascinating to their marriage- 
able daughters to be a general 
favourite of theirsons. The agree- 
able, handsome servant was on 
terms of equality with them all, 
and was invited to all their gather- 
ings. Heand Bell, on one occasion, 
made two of a party bent ona fish- 
ing excursion to a neighbouring 
stream prolific in trout. As was 
best and most convenient, they 
separated from the rest of the 
company,and angled by themselves. 
Bell grew excited with the sport. 
In her eagerness and hurry she 
tangled her line, and in attempting 
to unsnarl it drew the hook into 
her hand.” 

‘* Horace, come here, please! I 
have caught a fish I did not intend 
to catch—how shall it be freed?” 
_“ Poor little thing !” taking the 
tiny rose-tipped fingers in his. 
‘The ugly metal will hare to be 
aid you trust me to do 
it ?’ 

Tt will hurt so.”’ 

“Not as much as it will if you 
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wait until it is swollen and in- 
flamed.” 

«Cut it out, then.” 

“You will be still, won’t you ?” 

«T’'ll try.” 

Pain caused the tears to fall, and 
made her feel faint; but she kept 
her promise. At length the hook 
was out, and he flung it way. 

“My darling!” he said, uncon- 
sciously, as he held her close. 

The colour mounted to her brow. 

“T have kept it long enough to 
myself—I may—I must speak now. 
I one loved you, Bell, more and 
more ever since you gave me a 
shower-bath. Can you love me? 
Will you be my wife P” 

A grave shadow fell over her 
countenance. 

“T believe you are good, but I 
don’t know it, Horace. Please 
don’t be angry, and think me over 
cautious. J ought to be truthful, 
you know. I am afraid to say that 
f love and will marry you.” 

“Why P” 

“Won't you be offended if I 
tell ?” 

“No.” 

‘When you camehere,I thought 


you were a prodigal who had spent’ 


a fortune in ‘riotous living,’ and 
who refused to go back to a 
‘father’s house,’ as did the wiser 
one we read of in the Bible—was 
it so 2” 

“Tt was not. I don’t wonder, 
however, that you formed this 
opinion of me. My youth was 
shiftless and monotonously miser- 
able. Understand me. I have not 
been dissipated in the lower sense 
of the word; for I have not been 
addicted to the gross vices common 
among young men. I was a block 
of driftwood, floating about on the 
tide of fashionable society. ~F will 
show that I am capable of some- 
thing better.” 

“You have shown me, Horace.” 

“My home is a luxurious one, 
my father a man of influence, one 
of the merchant princes of New 
York. I can prove my statements 
ifitis necessary. I know in your 
estimation these last considera- 
Hons weigh lightly in comparison 
with theman himself—will he do *” 


‘* He will do,” she said. 

“Mother, I have married my 
country-girl,” was his abrupt re- 
mark to his maternal parent, when 
his first greeting was over. ‘This 
is she,” and he drew Bell towards 
him with a proud, fond smile. 

Bell bore the examination of the 
lady’s critical eyes admirably. 

“What do you think of my 
choice, mother P” 

‘She will do. You always had 
excellent taste, my son.” 

“Thank you!” 

“She will create a sensation, I 
assure you, in our circle—such a 
fresh, pearly little creature. I am 
in a hurry to have her introduced,” 
and Mrs. Gleason actually em- 
braced her daughter-in-law intoken 
of her approval and admiration. 

“1 am not so anxious about the 
sensation she creates elsewhere as 
I am about that with which she 
inspires me.” 

‘* Selfish fellow !” 

“But haven't I grown good- 
looking, mother *” 

‘You are dark, and your hands 
are horrible. The tan and coarse- 
ness will wear away after awhile.” 

‘* Now, mother mine, you are 
not complimentary. I admire 
them. They got brown and tough 
when I mowed last summer.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t refer to 
your low occupations.” 

‘Low occupations! why, they 
and this darling have made a man 
of me. I was nothing but a walk- 
ing signboard for the tailor when 
I Jeft home.” 

‘‘ How wilful and independent 
rou are!” 

‘“‘Tt is because I have some one 
in here besides an idler,” he said, 
striking his well-developed chest. 


**Some one who isn’t too lazy to 


assert himself.” 

* But now that you have re- 
turned you must conform to the 
customs of the society in which we 
move.” 

‘But this is only a visit. I want 
Bell to see and be seen, and then 
we are going back.” 

“ Folly upon folly! We will not 
listen to it.” 

“T have learned to like the vo 
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cation I have chosen, and I am 
happy in it, therefore it 1s not 
folly, You shall come out and help 
me and Bell pick strawberries this 
summer.” 

“This is a disappointment to 
me.” 

‘T am sorry ; but the country 1s 
the best place for me. J am not a 
Nimrod, but a Jacob; and I enjoy 


keeping sheep and reading ‘The 
Rural.’ My ambition is to be q 
good man, a first-class agricul. 
turist ; and I am heartily sorry if it 
clashes with your schemes for m 
ease and aggrandisement. But 
there is one thing settled: My. 
Phillips can’t spared his ‘hired 
man. ” 





I LOVE THEE. 


Once, in unexpected way, 
(Though long since, it seems to-day) 
My beloved chanced to say— 


‘‘T Jove thee!” 


Ever since, the charméd word 
In niy bosom’s depth has stirred, 
Fluttering like a joyous bird :— 


‘*T love thee!” 


In my homely household ways, 
Like a sunny gleam it plays, 
Making beautiful my days: 


‘‘T love thee!” 


Though he sits, with open book, 
Giving me nor word nor look, 
Still 1 never feel forsook :— 


He loves me ! 


But, I wonder, does he guess 
What unmeasured happiness 
These three little words express, 


‘T love thee!’ 


Oh! I long, I long to say, 

In the broad clear eye of day, 

Flinging all false shame away— 

*T love thee!” 





if it 
my 


Mr. 
ired 





THE ICE 


MastiEss, helmless, gaping at 
every seam, and groaning and 
crashing at every pitch over the 
rolling surges, yet supported above 
the water by the buoyancy of the 
earzo, our miserable bark still 
struggled with the tempest. Sailors 
without further duty, and passen- 
gers without further hope, were 
seen in various parts, lashing them- 
selres to the rigging, and com- 
mending their souls to heaven. 

It is always awful to die; but 
when perishing in the unvisited 
solitudes of the deep, while the 
heavens and the seas are at war 
with each other, and nature herself 
seems to encourage the anarchy 
of her elements, awe is swallowed 
up in amore subduing horror. It 
was night, too, and there was a 
moon in the sky, but it was covered 
and concealed by massy volumes 
of vapour, which enveloped the 
great abyss with impenetrable 
darkness. The uproar of the tem- 
pest was such as may be recalied 
hy those who have witnessed 
similar scenes. Thunder that 
crashed, and rattled, and yelled 
through the firmament; winds 
that howled and whistled through 
the bleak air; and billows that 
put forth their voices in a hoarse, 
harsh roar—made up the music 
of the tempest. 

A sudden dying away of the 
wind, and an unaccountable tran- 
qiiity—a comparative tranquility 
of the waters—filled our souls with 
iransport; and many of us were 
expressing our joy with loud shouts 
and congratulations, when a voice, 
deep and hoarse, but thrillingly 
listinet, exclaimed among us, 
* The ice islands!” 

“The ice islands! It is notso: 
it cannot be!” replied a dozen 
trembling voices ; “it cannot be the 
1¢e Islands !”’ 

_ Itis, it is!” replied the same 
toarse, deep voice. <A flash of 
lightning, bright and universal, as 
if the whole sky were for an instant 
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ISLAND. 


in a conflagration, revealed our 
situationtous. Masses of icee—the 
sam» that we had, in the evening, 
gazed upon with such pleasure and 
admiration, stretched about us to 
the north-west, rolling and rocking 
in the waves; and near to us, 
very near to us, towered a vast and 
tremendous bulk, like some gigan- 
tic mountain, with its citadels 
and towers undermined and sent 
drifting about in the shoreless seas. 
The flash was but momentary, yet 
it was sufficient to fill us with 
horror; and after complete dark- 
ness had been restored, the dashing 
of the billows over these floating 
desolations was heard above the 
general roar of the tempest, along 
with the grinding and crashing of 
the fragments, a3 they struck 
against each other with a violence 
which, on the solid land, would 
have caused a shock like an earth- 
quake. 

“We are under its lee!—it is 
upon us!” shouted a voice that 
rang like the peal of a trumpet in 
our ears; and at tle same instant 
another bright and wide-spread 
flash discovered the tremendous 
object moving swiftly toward us. 
As if t» inerease the horrors of 
the seen, the moon now burst 
through i.:¢ elouds; and although 
the horizo : around, on all quarters, 
still remained in frightful gloom, 
a circumscribed central spot, em- 
bracing within its limits the terrific 
island and the devoted vessel, now 
lay in a state of vivid illumination. 
There came the mighty desolation, 
its grand ecathedral-like summits 
reflecting and refracting the lunar 
rays in many a wild and fantastic 
spectrum, and nodding to the force 
of the billows that drove it on- 
wards. 

I possess but little of that 
philosophic indifference of death 
which is found in some men; 
my fears distracted me. I remem- 
ber nothing of the catastrophe but 
a loud, clamorous shock ; a sinking 
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of the broken deck; a whirling 
of the watery chaos; a wild and 
congregated shriek, So piercing, SO 
horrible, that even the savage 
waves seemed to restrain their 
fury for an instant to listen; and 
then I sank insensible among the 
waters. 

Tawoke as from a painful and 
horrid ‘dream, disturbed by some- 
think striking with repeated blows 
upon the back of my head—I lay 
on my face, and turning sluggishly 
round, I was startled by the rushing 
of wings. An albatross, or sea- 
eagle, or some fowl of the deep, 
darted with shrill cries before my 
vision. I put my hand to my 
head: it was bleeding and mangled. 
My limbs were stiff and sore, and 
in many places severely lacerated. 

I rose, and found myself in a 
hollow or eavern of the ice, the 
bottom of which was filled with 
fissures, underneath which I could 
hear the rumbling and dashing of 
waves; and fearing lest this frail 
floor should give way and precipi- 
tate me again into the abyss from 
Which T had so providentially and 
mysteriously escaped, I erawled to 
the entrance of the cavern. 

The sun was up; the waves were 
at rest, or rather were rolling on- 
ward with a regular and sluggish 
motion, scarcely sutlicient to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of my _ iey 
Hloat. Where were my comn- 
panions? I shouted aloud: no- 
thing answered ine: the silence of 
death was on my island. A harsh 
scream struck my ear. <A. bird of 
prey was hovering in the air a red 
or two trom ne, and occasionally 
darting S\V iftly intoa hollow of the 
ice, from which it issued again 
with wild Cries. ] approached the 
Before me lay the corse 
of a young man. whose good hn- 
mour and mirth had often, in dull 


and weary hours, enlivened the 
spirits of his fellow voyagers. Al- 
though his b uly was dreadfully man- 
gled, and his face contorted and in 
R 


some measure mutilated by the 
Voracious fowl, | soon recognised 
him, and for a moment endea- 
voured to please myself with the 
thought that hewas not Wholly dead. 


A black ribbon was hung round 
his neck ; I drew it forth, and dis. 
covered the miniature of a bean. 
tiful young woman. I wrapped it 
together with his watch and pocket. 
book, in his neeckeloth, determining 
. . ’ 
if saved myself, to transmit them to 
his friendsas mournful mementogof 
his unhappy end. I then lifted 
the body in my arms, and approach- 
ing the beak of the ice, rolled 
it into the sea. I was now alone, 

Struck to the heart witha feeling 
of my loneliness and forlornness, 
T sat down, buried my face in my 
hands, and gave myself up to des- 
pair. Why had not I perished 
with my companionsP A quiet 
crave at the bottom of the ocean, 
or in the bowels of one of the 
ocean’s monsters, was preferable 
to this icy and living tomb. 

The love of life prevailed over 
despair. I rose upon my feet, and 
looked around me for the means of 
preserving my existence. I soon 
discovered that in the vast mass 
of ice upon which I stood there 
were imbedded many fragments of 
rocks, trunks of trees, and other 
substances, denoting it to have 
been formed on the shores of some 
distant land. Nothing, however, 
‘apable of satisfying hunger was 
to be found. No frozen animal, or 
lifeless bird, rewarded my search; 
and having wandered painfully and 
laboriously about, wherever the 
asperities of the ice, or the pre- 
sence of some land object, afforded 
me a precarious footing, I at last 
reclined hopelessly upon a cloven 
pine-tree that projected from 
the ice. Above me—for the berg 
was of great height—towered, I 
inexpressible grandeur, cold and 
glittering pinnacles of pure and 
almost transparent ice. Below lay 
the ocean, silent and calm, pre- 
senting a surface soundless and 
unvaried. 

The day passed away wearily and 
monotonously: the night found 
me; and still I clung listlessly to 
the shattered pine. The moon 
rose—I have always loved the 
moon; and that night while gazing 
upon her pure orb, now doubly 
solitary, and thinking of many 
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friends with whom I had sat at my 
own vine-covered porch, almost 
adoring her peaceful loveliness— 
of many friends who might be, 
that very hour, in my own lost land, 
recalling the memory of their friend 
by gazing upon her again—lI for- 
got for a time that Il was alone, 
and a dweller on an ice-berg. 

A rack of clouds passed over her 
face; I started—a sudden explo- 
sion, followed by a long and heavy 
crowl of thunder, admonished me 
of another tempest. I fastened 
my arms toa branch of the pine, 
while the winds rose, and covered 
the moon and stars with black 
clouds. The ocean again was 
lashed to fury, and the foam of 
billows dashing against the sharp 
angles of the island, and snatched 
up by the winds, broke over me 
in incessant showers. 

It was some time before my 
floating habitation felt and acknow- 
ledged the influence of the storm ; 
but when the agitation of the sea 
had arrived at its height, there 
commenced a scene so appalingly 
sublime that even the apprehen- 
sion of approaching destruction 
could not wholly unfit me for en- 
joying it. The island rocked, but 
not as a ship rocks, when she 
tumbles from a lofty wave into the 
trough of the sea, nor even asa 
mountain, when vexed by the 
earthquake in its bowels. It seemed 
rather to reel or spin round, like 
a kraaken in the whirlpool of Nor- 
way; sometimes lurching heavily 
over, until its tallest precipices 
were buried in the waves. Then a 
more regular assault of gusts and 
breakers prevailing, it would stoop 
and yield before the wind, and drift 
With amazing celerity through the 
waters. _se 

Happily my position was in a 
central part; and although occa- 
sionally a billow more mountainous 
and voracious than the rest would 
seem almost to overwhelm the 
island, and dash itself at my feet, 1 
ielt myself partially secure. 

All this, however, was trifling to 
that which soon followed. I know 
not whether the tornado had hud- 
dled the other ice islands together 
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and impelled them with violence 
against my own, or whether my 
island may not have struck upon 
some concealed rock. Be that as 
it may, I was suddenly alarmed 
by a shock that communieated it- 
selfin a vibratory shudder to all 
parts of the island, followed by a 
deafening crash; and in wd Bas 
moment I was made sensible, by 
the distracted and impetuous toss- 
ing of my berg, and by many suc- 
cessive shocks, that it had been 
split in twain, and was now break- 
ing to pieces. 

The storm died gradually away ; 
and with the morning sun came 
another calm, and another day of 
famine and misery. Several days 
sueceeded to this, a dull and horrid 
calendar of starvation, distraetion, 
and stupor. Of water [had plenty. 
Islaked my thirst by sucking it 
from a piece of ice, or by scooping 
itin my hands from the puddles 
that formed every day around the 
trees, rocks, and earth on my 
island. But food—I had no food. 
I chewed such splinters of bark 
and wood as I could tear away 
from the pine tree—they were dry 
and disgustful. L cut strips of 
leather from my shoes, and endea- 
voured to eat them. A letter that 
I had valued beyond my lite, re- 
mained in one of my pockets—l 
chewed and swaliowed it; but it 
gave me no relict. 

A burning, excruciating fire was 
in my stomach; and although I 
drank copiously of the melted ice, 
the feverish agony increased, till 
at last even this grew nauseous, 
and my stomach revolted at it. 
Then I began to sicken and swoon, 
and lie for hours ina state of stu- 
pefaction, insensible to everything 


‘but a dull gnawing pain in my 


stomach. Rains would pour down 
upon me, and beat in my face un- 
regarded; and once there hap- 
pened another storm, almost as 
violent as those I have described, 
which I listened to with indiffer- 
ence. I cared not—nay, I rather 
desired that some friendly billow 
might wash me away, and make an 
end of my miseries. But they dis- 
turbed me not; and still I lay by 
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my pine-tree, unmindful of the 


7 
joyous sun that burst out after the 


gale. 

~ Once, too, as I lay in that state 
of fearful stupefaction, my ears 
were suddenly invaded with the 
shrill cries of birds. I started up, 
and, looking around, I beheld my- 
self within a few leagues of land. 
Was this an illusion of madness ? 
Did IT dream? Were those glorious 
blue hills that rose before my eyes 
merely a phantom paradise made 
up of delusive fogs P—an airy no- 
thing, conjured up to mock me in 
my mi My soul was filled 
with transport; the vision grew in 
my eves, and as the current bore 
me nearer and nearer to it, it in- 
creased in beauty, magnificence, 
and reality. Alas! my floating 
prison was soon earried past the 
projecting shore by the impetuous 
current. The disappointment was 
too much for my weakened senses, 


ae — n P i % oe ae 
ll into a swoon, and that bliss- 
} 


a 
ery ? 


lost to me for ever. 

L awoke from my trance—I east 
my eye back to the land; it lay 
like a blue cloud on the horizon, 
sinking and sinking in the distance 
and the twilight, until it vanished, 
and I was again sent out into the 
wide oeean. 

amine, fatigue, suffering, and 
disappointed hope, had done their 
work; andthe afternoon of another 
day saw me reclining on a fragment 
of rock, watching with a voracious 
eye flocks of sea-birds skimming 

iving above me. They flew 

me, croaking and scream- 

nay, they flapped their wings 

face, as if impatient of the 

Which was to give them a 
upon flesh. J] 

my hand; I shouted, and 
‘sound frightened them 

- One alone remained : 

tor food into a little hollow 

lee, where I followed and 
cured it. I tore it with my nails. 
di voured it. Refreshed, al- 
h ugh but half satistied, I arose 
aud | roked again upon the ocean. 
A white speck appeared on the 
horizon > it grew, it increased, it 
approached. I saw it—a sail—one. 


‘ 

; 

‘ 
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two, three, four—oh, heaven! , 
gallant fleet, rising white and 
glorious from the blue waters! Qp. 
wards and onwards they came 
their sails set, and their prows 
dashing up the dark element jp 
clouds of snowy foam. Hope gaye 
me supernatural strength: | 
climbed an icy peak, and stretched 
forth my arms to them. I shouted 
to them, till my voice, hollow and 
broken, dwindled into a feeble 
whisper. The foremost of them 
was now within a mile of me. I 
could see men thronging the decks, 
and methought even at that dis. 
tance I could distinguish them, all 
with their eyes fixed on me, and 
some surveying me through glasses, 
But they did not deviate from their 
course—they seemed passing me; 
I tore the garments from my back, 
and waved them in the air. They 
passed on in their course. The 
second came, and the third—all— 
all—they passed me, and replied not 
tomy frantic signals. The seventh 
and last, the convoy of the squad- 
ron, now appeared. The starry 
flag of my country fluttered from 
her peak. My gestures and cries 
were now like those of a madman. 
I flung my neckeloth high in the 
air, and the wind swept it from me 
into the sea. But they saw 1t— 
they sawit ! They fired a gun, andl 
looked for them to lay to. Iwatched 
for the launching of the boat. I 
deceived myself, It wasia signal, 
for the squadron and convoy soon 
vanished from my eyes. 
This second dreadful disappomt- 
ment to my hopes may be more 
easily conceived than described. 
The sun was setting. I crawled 
to a brink of the ice, fully resolved 
tothrow myself into the sea. 4 
dark object presented itself to my 
eyes, lying immediately under the 
island. and night had so far ad- 
vanced as to prevent me from re 
cognisingin this singular appariuion 
a wreck, water-logged and without 
masts, rolling heavily in the sea. 
Something moved upon the stera-. 
Oh, happiness! was it a human 
being—one like myself, spared 0 
be mocked as I had been? Len 
deavoured to call aloud, but ™Y 
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previous exertions had left me 
voiceless. I presented myself on 
the cliff, and this miserable crea- 
ture now appeared to me a dog, 
which, seeing me, set up a loud 
howl. It was not the plaintive cry 
we so often hear uttered by this 
animal; not the animated yelp 
of recognition; no—hunger had 
changed its nature, as it had 
changed mine—it was the how] 


of a famished fiend, the scream of 


a beast of prey. This also disap- 
peared, and night was again upon 
the ocean. 

The morning came: I eared not 
for it. The sun was melting my 
island under me, and must soon 
mingle it with the waters: I cared 
not for that. I was resigned tomy 
fate ; the pangs of hunger were now 
unfelt. Iwas happy, for I knew 
Iwas dying; but death came 
slowly, my constitution resisted 
him. I lay in a horrid stupor. 
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From this state I was roused by 
a human voice—yes, many voices 
shouting and calling aloud. I 
crawled from my cave—I rose 
feebly to my feet. A ship with her 
sails backed lay a few furlongs to 
windward of me. They had des- 
cried my handkerchief, which | 
had hung upon a branch of the 
pine, and stuck in one of the most 
elevated parts of the island. 

They saw me, and_ shouted 
cheeringly and triumphantly. They 
put out a boat, which approached 
the ice: but its sharp and upright 
sides rendered it impossible for 
them to land on it. I succeeded 
in crawling to a part of the berg 
where it inclined shelvingly to the 
water, and as a last effort slid 
myself down into the sea. 

I was taken up, and found my- 
self fostered among the rude but 
kind-hearted tars of my own coun- 
try. 





Farr herald of the spring, 
So frail and ever drooping 


TO THE SNOWDROP. 


Thy snowy head in maiden bashfulness, 


Fearing should passer by 
Thy loveliness desery, 


And snatch thee from thy mother’s tender watchfulness ! 


Child of the wintry earth, 


Frost and snow proclaim thy birth, 
And stormy winds moan forth thy lullaby. 
In weakness is thy strength ; 


And when at length 


Deeply thou bend’st thy head, the storm sweeps by. 


Fain would I learn of thee, 


Flower of humility, 


Thy modest charms of sweet, attractive grace, 
And ’mid the storm and strife 


That attend this mortal life, 
Patiently endure—a Father’s hand still trace. 


EVERGREEN. 

























































































ARBROUT midnight, when the star- 
board wateli. to whieh I belonged, 
was below, the boatswain’s whistle 
was heard, followed by the shrill 
ery ot 

‘All hands take in sail! Jump, 
men, and save ship!” 

Springing from our hammocks, 
we tound the frigate leaning over 
to it so steeply that it was with 
dificulty we could climb’ the 
ladders leading to the upper deck. 
Here the scene was awful. The 
vesse] seemed to be sailing on her 
side. The main-deek guns had, 
several days previously, been run 
in and housed, and the port-holes 
closed: but the lee carronades on 
the quarter-deck and forecastle 
were plunging through the sea, 
which undulated over them in milk- 
white billows of foam. With every 


lurch to the leeward the yard-armn 


ends SCCTILE | to dip in the sea. 
while torward. the spray dashed 
bows in cataracts, and 


Over the 
nich Who were onthe 
1}\ this time the deck Was alive 
it} hie role h of the 
five hundred men, 
ofiicers and all, mostly clinging to 
the weather bulwarks. The oe- 
ional phosphorescence of the 
Veasty sea cast a glare upon 
their uplitted faces, as a night- 
fire in a populous city lights up 
the panic-stricken crowd. 
Inasudden gale, or when a large 
quantity of sauilis suddenly to be 
turled, it isthe custom for the first 
lieutenant to take the trumpet 
trom whoever happens then to be 
oth er ot the deck. But Mad Jacek 
had the trumpet that watch, nor 
did the first heutenant now seek 


strenyt 


siup s company, 


Cas) 


to Wrest it trom his hands. Every 
eve Was upon him, as it we had 
chosen him from among us all to 


decide t us battle w ith the elements 
by single combat with the spirit of 
the Cape—tor Mad Jack was the 
saving genius of the ship, and so 
proved himself that night. I owe 
this right hand, that fis this 
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moment flying over my sheet, and 
all my present being, to Mad Jack. 

The ship’s bows were now butt. 
ing, battering, ramming, and 
thundering over and upon the head. 
seas, and witha horrible wallowing 
sound our whole hull was rolling in 
the trough of the foam. The gale 
came athwart the deck, and every 
sail seemed bursting with its wild 
breath. All the quarter-masters, 
and several of the forecastle-men, 
were swarming round the double- 
wheel on the quarter-deck, some 
jumping up and down, with their 
hands upon the spokes,—for the 
whole helm and galvanised keel 
were fiercely feverish with the life 
imparted to them by the tempest. 

* Hard up the helm!” shouted 
Capiain Claret, bursting from his 
eabin like a ghost, in his night-dress 
*“——you!” raged Mad Jack to 
the quarter-master, “ hard down— 
hard down, I say, and be d———d 
toyou!” Contrary orders! but Mad 
Jack's were obeyed. His object 
was to throw the ship into the wind, 
so as the better to admit of close- 
reefing the top-sails. But though 
the halyards were let go, it was im- 
possible to clew down the yards, 
owing to the enormous horizontal 
strain on the canvas. 

It now blew a hurricane. The 
spray flew over the ship in floods. 
The gigantic masts seemed about 
to snap under the world-wide strain 
of the three entire top-sails. “‘ Clew 
down ! clew down!’ shouted Mad 
Jack, husky with excitement, and 
in a frenzy, beating his trumpet 
against one of the shrouds: but 
owing to the slant of the ship, the 
thing could not be done. It was 
obvious that before many minutes 
something must go—either sails, 
rigging, orsticks ; perhaps the hull 
itself, and all hands. 

Presently a voice from the top 
exclaimed that there was a rent in 
the main-top-sail ; and instantly we 
heard a report like two or three 
muskets discharged together: the 
vast sail was rent up and down, like 
























the Veil of theTemple. This saved 
the main-mast, for the yard was 
now clewed down with comparative 
ease, and the top-men laid out to 
stow the shattered canvas. Soon, 
the two remaining top-sails were 
also clewed down and close-reefed. 

Above all the roar of the tempest 
and the shouts of the crew was 
heardthe dismal tolling of the ship's 
bell (almost as large as that of a 
village church), which the violent 
rolling of the ship was oceasioning. 
Imagination cannot conceive the 
horror of such a sound in the night- 
tempest at sea. “ Stop that ghost!” 
roared Mad Jack; “ away, one of 
you, and wrench off the clapper!” 
~ But no sooner was this ghost 
gagged than a still more appalling 
sound was heard—the rolling to 
and fro of the heavy shot, which, 
on the gun-deck, had broken loose 
from the gun-racks, and converted 
that part of the ship into an im- 
mense bowling-alley. Some hands 
were sent down to secure them; 
but it was as much as their lives 
were worth. Several were maimed; 
and the midshipmenf who were 
ordered to see the duty performed, 
reported it impossible until the 
storm abated. 

The most terrific job of all was 
to furl the mainsail, which, at the 
commencement of the squalls, had 
been clewed up, coaxed and quieted 
as much as possible with the bunt- 
lines and slab-lines. Mad Jack 
waited some time for a lull, ere he 
gave an order so perilous to be 
executed; for, to furl this enormous 
sail, in such a gale, required at 
least fifty men on the yard, whose 
weight, superadded to the weight 
of the ponderous stick itself, still 
further jeopardised their lives. 
But there was no prospect of a ces- 
sation of the gale, and the order 
Was at last given. At this time a 

urricane of slanting sleet and 
hail was descending upon us; the 
rigging was coated with a thin 
glare of ice, formed within the 
hour. “ Aloft, main-yard-men ! 
and all you main-top-men! and 
furl the mainsail!” cried Mad Jack. 
I dashed down my hat, slipped 
out of my quilted jacket in an 
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instant, kicked the shoes from my 
feet, and, with a crowd of others, 
sprang for the rigging. Above 
the bulwarks (which in a frigate 
are so high as to afford much pro- 
tection to those on deck) the gale 
was horrible. The sheer force of 
the wind flattened us to the rigging 
as we ascended, and every hand 
seemed congealing to the icy 
shrouds by which we held. “Up, 
up, my brave hearties!” shouted 
Mad Jack; and up we got, some 
way or other, all of us, and groped 
our way out on the yard-arms. 
“ Hold on, every mother’s son!” 
cried an old quarter-gunner, at my 
side: he was bawling at the top of 
his compass; but, in the gale, he 
seemed to be whispering, and I 
only heard him from his _ being 
right to windward of me. But his 
hint was unnecessary; I dug my 
nails into the jack-stays, and swore 
that nothing but death should part 
me and them until I was able to 
turn round and look to windward. 
As yet, this was impossible; | 
could searcely hear the man to 
leeward at my elbow; the wind 
seemed to snatch the words from 
his mouth and fly away with them 
to the South Pole. 

All this while the sail itself was 
flying about, sometimes catching 
over our heads, and threatening to 
tear us from the yard in spite of all 
our hugging. For about three 
quarters of an hour we thus hung, 
suspended overthe rampant billows, 
which curled their very crests 
under the feet of some four or five 
of us clinging to the lee-yard-arm, 
as if to float us from our place. 
Presently the word passed along 
the yard from windward, that we 
were ordered to come down and 
leave the sail to blow, since it could 
not be furled. A midshipman, it 
seemed, had been sent up by the 
officer of the deck to give the order, 
as no trumpet could be heard where 
we were. Those on the weather 
yard-arm managed to crawl upon 
the spar and scramble down the 
rigging; but with us, upon the 
extreme leeward side, this feat was 
out of the question; it was, literally, 
like climbing a precipice to get to 
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windward, in order to reach the — all the ear. You become identified 
shrouds: besides, the entire yard with the tempest; your insignifi- 
was now encased in ice, and our cance 18 lost in the riot of the 
hands and feet were so numb that stormy universe around. Below 
we dared not trust our lives to us, our noble frigate seemed thrice 
‘hem. Nevertheless, by assisting — its real length—av ast black wedge, 
her. we contrived to throw yp posing its Ww idest end to the com- 
»rostrate along the yard, bined fury of the sea and wind. 
eo it with our arms and At length the first fury of the 
position, the stun’- vale began to abate, and we at onc 
atly assisted in se- fell to pounding our hands, as a 
a preliminary ope ration to going to 
may appear, 1 do work; for a gang of men had now 
at. at this moment, ascended to help to secure what 
cepsation ef fear was was left of the sail; we somehow 
‘non that yard. We packed it away, at last, and came 
th might and main; down. 

stinet. The truth About noon the next day the 
reumstanc slike these, gale so moderated that we shook 
- is annihilated in two reefs out of the top-sails, set 
sights that fill all new courses, and stood due-east 

the sounds that fill with the wind astern. 





EARLY vasaimaie 
Waknxep by day’s fading ligh: 
Closes the lower, 
lunning the ap proach of night, 
At twi lights hour. 
FO Tore y + fears 
= 
shts cold and heavy breath, 
Or chilly tears, 


4 
_’ 


When troul ous times were come, 
Thou didst depart. 
‘king in heaven a home 
For thy pure heart. 
‘ow and sin were not 
bor thee to brave: 


’ 
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‘ > 
iast an envied 


ot— 
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Crave. 




























































In medias res. What a vanity fair is 
New Street Railway Station! We 
left by the 7-40 p.m. for Land’s End. 
Much has been said and written to 
prove that scenes as they occur in 
nature arenot beautifultill grouped 
and 
art, according to what is called 
the laws of composition; but, 
to my mind, the brightest efforts of 
Titian, Rubens, or Turner have 
failed to convey all the intense de- 
light embodied in a calm rural 
moonlight scene. As we rapidly 
whirl through valley and over plain, 
here and there a modest village 
church lifts its head above the trees, 
whose foliage yearly ripes and rots, 
but the venerable structure still 
keeps sentinel, ever pointing up- 
wards, where alone change is not. 
Merrily speeds the train, and pre- 
sently we reach Droitwich, whose 
salt works, likeCowper’s “cup, that 
cheers butnotinebriates,” ‘‘send up 
a steamy column: ” and soon Wor- 
eester comes in sight. Anciently 
a Koman city, fortified to prevent 
the inroads of the Briton’s beyond 
the Severn, it has experienced for- 
tunes and adventures as varied as 
can well be crowded into a history 
of near 2000 years; four times 
burnt to the ground, and more than 
once the turning-point in England’s 
civil wars, the royal city of Wor- 
eester wears its laurels ‘with a 
simile of peace.” With a sigh for 
the noble Knight who fell in the 
battle of Tewkesbury, we pass Chel- 
tenham, long famous for its mineral 
waters, Which an old chronicler tells 
us “were first discovered by ob- 
serving the resort of vast flocks of 
geonshither, bothtoprovoketheir 
appetite and quench their thirst.” 
And presently we arrive atGlouces- 
ter, where supper is duly discussed 
With apassing thought of the “brave 
days of old,” when monasteries 
Were here so numerous as to give 
rise to the proverb ‘‘as sure as 
God’sin Glo’ster.” Again en route, 
by-and-bye Bristol gives the glo- 
rlous Opportunity of changing trains 


BIRMINGHAM TO LAND’S END, 


arranged by the hand of 


and undergoing the excitement of 
secking out luggage, seeing some 
stranger haul off your trunk, feeing 
porters, andexamining your confi? 
de voyage: one of whom in my case 
chanced to be a Cambridge student 
with an irresistible mania for ex- 
amining everything and everybody 
under his microscope. He is the 
authorofamost astounding theory 

that the mental and moral qualities 
of people may be absolutely pro- 
nounced (scientific men always 
pronounce) from a microscopic in- 
vestigation of the pores of the skin. 
He favouredmealsowitha biography 
ofa trog which had resided with 
him for two years, and had so often 
been brought to the microscope to 
examine the circulation of blood in 
his foot, and at length understood 
the object of his life so well, that, 
I was assured, whenever brought 
forth for exhibition, he would 
spontaneously extend his web foot 
under the object glass of the in- 
strument. But revenons d nos 
moutons. To that portion of thie 


‘community in search of wives 


we may whisper a secret with 
regard to Bristol, which is this: 
by an old statute of good Queen 
Bess, who was ever more consider- 
ate for other maidens than for 
herself, every man who marries 
the daughter of acitizen is entitled 
to thefreedom of the City, whatever 
that may mean. So hoping Messrs. 
Marcus and Cooke,will immedi- 
ately immortalise themselves in the 
crateful remembrance of nymphs 
and swains innumerable, by insti- 
tuting a series of bachelor trips to 
so- favoured a locality, we snugly 
dosed down the “Bristol and 
Exeter.” Modern requirements 
have turned the route by the banks 
of the Bristol channel; but the old 
road, trod by that grey-headed and 
decripit oldservant, the stage coach, 
took the then moreimportant towns 
of Wells and Glastonbury, which 
latter place is remarkable for its 
ancient abbey, wherein lies buried, 
we are told, “King Edgar and 
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Joseph of Arimathea, who was sent 
by Saint Phillip the Apostle to 
pene the Britons; and here 
likewise was buried the ever-me- 
morable and renowned British hero, 
King Arthur, whose coffin of hol- 
lowed oak, and bones, and over 
them a stone cross headed with a 
very legible inscription, were found 
very deep in the ground, upon 
search made by order of King 
ye Ll.’ 

We pass Taunton, hallowed by 
many a college freak and college 
friendship, as well as by its comical 
franc hg which enacts, ‘ that 
members of Parliament be elected 
by the Potwallows, that ‘is, all per- 
borough who boil their 
own pots: which of course will suit 
Mr. Bright, and may possibly be a 
elause in our next reform bill. 
[n due time we arrive at Exeter, 
than which perhaps no British city 
has had more vie ‘ssitudes. Found- 
ed by the Romans under the name 
of “Isea.” on the introduction of 
Christianity converts and convents 
flourished so much as to earn for it 
the name of * Moncton,” changed 
by King Athelstan to “ Exeter.” 
Roman coins have been found 
and about the city. It was forti- 
fied by the Saxons after driving 
the Britons test ‘ornwall, attacked 
by the Danes in A.D. 875, and 
again by Sweyn, who burnt the 
City and demolished its walls. 
Subsequently it was beseiged in 
suceession by William the Con- 
ag ror, Ste phe n, and Kdward IV; 

Perkin Warbeck, by the rebel 

“le of Devon and Cornwall in 
L544, and las stly captured by Ge- 
neral lFairtax inthe civil wars of 
the Commonwealth, exemplifying 
through a long and chequered 
history its motto, Semper fidelis. 

Turning a long the South Devon 
Coast, so famous for historie asso- 
ciations and sea- wee ds, we come, as 
the carly dawn tinges the blushing 

Casal and hastes to kiss the ocean 
spray, to the far-famed watering 
places of Dawlish and Torquay : 
reputed for the longevity of their 
inhabitants; though it is only fair 

to add that large numbers of them 
enjoy annuities, and that in itself 


sons in the 
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is a great inducement to live for 
ever. 

The scenery along this coast is 
peculiarly attractive. For miles 
the line of rail passes along the 
beach; on the one hand the Eng- 
lish Channel. sends balmy breezes 
from its expansive bosom, and on 
the other rise cliffs of the old red 
sandstone, towering some 200 or 
300 feet, suggestive of daring am- 
bition and of carving one’s name 
‘on the great world’s side.” At 
Plymouth the river Tamar adds 
to the scenery, wandering into in- 
numerable bays and ¢ hannels, with 
islands and peninsulars in the most 
charming variety, covered with 
verdure to the water's edge. Ply- 
mouth originally consisted of are 
small fishing villages, Sutton vau- 
tort and Sutton prior, but from its 
safe and commodious harbours, 
formed by the two rivers, Tamar 
and Plym, it soon rose in im- 
portance, till it has become one of 
the finest naval ports in the ;king- 
dom. Several batteries defend the 
harbours, and a citidel and strong- 
port erected in the reign of Charles 
If. command the coast and town. 
In the reign of Kdward III. the 
Freneh burnt part of the town, and 
again in the reign of Henry IV. 
In the Commonwealth struggle 
Plymouth declared for the Parlia- 
ment and endured a seige of several 
months by the Royalist army. 
Passing the magnificent suspension 
bridge, erected by Brunel, over the 
Tamar, we enter Cornwall, thus 
quaintly described in the 17th cen- 
tury: ‘The air is clear and sharp, 
the valleys rich in corn and pas- 
ture.and the hills inmines of copper 
and tin, not without gold and silver. 
The tin of this county (for which 
it was famous in the days of 
Herodotus) is esteemed the best 
and finest in Europe, and is not 
much inferior to silver. The tin- 
ners are incorporated with many 
ancient laws and privileges, in four 
divisions, ineach of which Stannary 
Courts are held. The men are 
strong and boisterous, great wrest- 
lers, and healthy. This county is 
enriched likewise by the great 
quantity of fish, especially pil- 











chards, which are taken on these 
coasts.” 

A single line of rail conveys us 
through the pleasant Cornish scen- 
ery, skirking gentle slopes or wind- 
ing through beautiful vales. The 
valley of St. Austel is particularly 
fine, and the locality is further in- 
teresting from an entry in the old 
parish register: “Thursday. Paid 
to sundry men the sum of 
for driving John Wesley out of 
this parish.” 

At Truro, sometimes called the 
‘capital of the west,” we change 
to the West Cornwall line, and 
soon find ourselves among mines 
and mine heaps; ores ready for 
smelting are seen on every hand, 
and debris from undertakings 
which have been abandoned—and 
these, unfortunately, are by no 
means rare. This mineral scenery, 
alternating with rich agricultural 
districts, brings us to the railway 
terminus at Penzance, where a 
post-chaise undertakes our con- 
veyance to Land’s End. ‘The vast 
number of Druidical remains on 
every side testifies to the devotion 
of the ancient Damnonu, and gives 
an air of venerable antiquity to the 
scenery. 

Near Carnaquidden have been 
found the remains of a British 
village. The houses are circular, 
and somewhat resembling the huts 
of the Esquimaux. Bones were 
also found in the houses, apparently 
the remains of a feast; they are 
now preserved in Penzance mu- 
seum. 

About eight miles from Pen- 
zanece, on the coast, is the famous 
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Logan rock, a huge stone of several 
tons, delicately balanced on a very 
small pivot, so that it can be rocked 
to and fro with ease. Some years 
ago 16 was overturned, but, al- 
though replaced, it is not near so 
exactly poised as formerly. A 
few miles further we arrive at 
Land’s End, and truly the massive 
rocks of greenstone, intertraversed 
with views of Serpentine, present 
a front to the raging billows well 
calculated to inspire feelings of awe 
and veneration. The deep roar 
of the waves at this place has a 
volume and tone quite peculiar, 
accounted for in a most satis- 
factory manner by our guide in 
the following legend :— 

Long, long ago, there lived in 
Cornwall a giant named Tregagal, 
who was of so evil and rapacious 
a disposition that he was the 
scourge of the entire county. 
At length the measure of his ini- 
quity was full, and for some more 
than ordinary crimes the Fates im- 
prisoned him in the sea at the foot 
of the Wolf Rock, between Land’s 
End and the Scilly Isles, there con- 
demned to twist ropes of sea-sand 
for ever. The Fates, however, sub- 
sequently commuted his term of 
hard labour to the time when he 
should complete a rope of sand 
from Wolf Rock to Land’s End; 
but ever and anon tempests ruth- 
lessly destroy his handiwork, and 
then the giant roars with vexation 
and rage; and we were gravely 
assured, that during violent storms 
the echo of his roar can be heard 
to this day among the rocks at 
Land’s End. 



































































DR. ARN 
Ir does one’s heart good to con- 
of such a man as 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. He pos- 
sessed that a ality of intense 
earnestness which gives force and 
energy to every purpose in life. 
tle was full of strong sympathy for 
all that was true and hee in our 


template the _ 


modern social movements, and of 


as strong antipathy for all that he 
conceived to be false and unjust. 
He did battle in the cause that he 
conscientiously felt to be right 


with his whole heart and soul ; aud 
wereed as uncomMproniusing war 


against what seemed to him to be 
shams and falsities. He 
the stern stuffof which martyrs are 
made; for when he onee saw his 
way clear, and luis conscience ap- 
proved, he never hesitated to act 
boldly and energetically. Wemay 
not agree with him in all the views 
that he held and advocated; but 
we never fail to a imire the unde- 
viatingandhigh-minde deonsistency 
of his life, and the purity of the 
views on which he acted. 

The history of Dr. Arnold con- 
tains comparatively few incidents. 
He was a scholar and a thinker, 
acting upon the world through his 
school and his study, rather than 

aking an active part in its practi- 
cal struggles ae combats. He 
influenced it from without. and 


spoke to the men in action as if 


from a higher sphere. Thomas 
Arnold was born at West Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, in 1795. His 
father, 


Customs at that place, died sud- 
denly in 1801, and left a large 


family to be provided for, Thomas 
(the youngest) being then only six 
years old. His aunt undertook 
the care of his education, and sent 
him to Warn nste rschool in 1803, 
where he remained for four years, 
and then removed to Winchester, 
leaving there in 1811, Asa boy, 
he was shy and retiring, but enter- 
tained numerous strong > fri endships 
and xkso strong opinions, from 
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who was the Collector of 
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which neither force nor fraud could 
move him, when he had _ once 
fairly got hold of them. He was 
fond of ballad poetry, and while at 
Winchester wrote a long poem on 
the subject of Simon de Montfort, 
which obtained for him the appel- 
ation of * Poet Arnold.” But in 
his school career there was, on the 
whole, nothing remarkable. 

He entered Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1811; was elected 
a Fellow of Oriel College in 1815, 
and subsequently obtained the 
Chancellor’s prize for the Univer- 
sity essays in Latin and English. 
While at college he formed many 
warm friendships, which continued 
throughout his life; and he often 
looked back with delight to lus re- 
sidence there, and trod over again 
in fancy the beautiful scenery of 
the neighbourhood—Bageley Wood 
and Shotover, with Horspath nest- 
ling under it; Elsfield, with its 
green slope ; and all the variety of 
Cumnor Hill. He had an intense 
love of nature inall its aspects, and 
quite revelled in delight among the 
beautiful scenery of Westmoreland, 
where he had his rural home in the 
later years of his life. While at 
college he displayed an inquisi- 
tive and contemplative turn of 
mind, and as his inquiries were di- 
rected to religious subjects, he wis 
early beset by those doubts and 
scruples through which every 
really strong mind has once in 
iis life to struggle. Indeed, it may 
|. affirmed that there are very 
few minds, of a strongly rational 
cast, that have not to reach the firm 
footing of faith through the nar- 
roy and painful avenue of doubt 


and temporary unbelief. But 
Arivid sueceeeded in at length 


reaching what he felt to be the 
firm ground, with his nature 
strengthened by the struggles he 
had undergone. 

In December, 1818, he was or- 
dained deacon at Oxford; in 1819, 
he settled at Laleham, with his 























mother, aunt, and sister, taking in 
pupils to prepare them for the Uni- 
versities: and in 1820, he married 
Mary Penrose, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rector of Fledborough, 
Lincolnshire. He remained at 
Laleham for nine years, diligently 
improving his mind, engaged in the 
study of Greek and Roman History, 
learning German in order to read 
Niebuhr, searching out the deep 
meaning of the Scriptures, and de- 
voting himself to the improvement 
and culture of the minds of his 
pupils. He loved teaching, and 
seemed to live for it, entering into 
the pursuits of his scholars, making 
them feel in love with knowledge 
and virtue, giving them new views 
of life and action, and discovering 
to them the means of being useful 
andtruly happy. Helovedhis pupils. 
and they loved him warmly in turn. 
He bathed with them, leaped with 
them, sailed and rowed with them, 
and entered into all their amuse- 
ments as well as intellectual oc- 
cupations. 

His suecess at Laleham, and the 
high opinion which began to be 
entertained of him by leading 
minds, directed attention to Dr. 
Arnold as the proper person to fili 
the office of Head Master of Rugby 
School, on the resignation of Dr. 
Wool, for a long time master of 
that academy; and on presenting 
himself as a candidate he was at 
once elected to the office in De- 
cember 1827. In the following 
year he received Priest’s orders; 
shortly after, he took his degree of 
B.D., and D.D., and entered upon 
his duties in August 1828. He 
commenced his work with the 
ardent zeal of a reformer; he had 
long deplored the state of the pub- 
lic schools of England ; lre-recog- 
nised in many of them seminaries 
of vice rather than of virtue, and 
longed to try “ whether his notions 
ot Christian education were really 
impracticable, and whether our 
system of public schools had not in 
it some noble elements which might 
produce fruit, even to life eternal.” 
Many have expressed a regret that 
Arnold, with his fine powers of 
mind, should have devoted his 
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main energies through life to the 
performance of the duties of a 
schoolmaster. But he himself had 
the proper notions of this high 
calling, and he felt that in forming, 
influencing, and directing the minds 
of hundreds of young men, who 
were to occupy, many of them, 
prominent places in society, at the 
same time that he was labouring 
to reform and to elevate the entire 
system of school education, he was 
really engaged in a noble and ele- 
vating work. He threw himself 
into this work with great zeal, at 
first feeling his way, but gradually 
acting with greater boldness and 
decision. He soon enlisted the 
boys themselves in his service, 
made them co-operators with him- 
self in the improvements he had 
introduced, and the result was, 
that in the course of a very few 
years, Rugby School was rendered 
one of the most famous and suc- 
cessful in all England. It would 
occupy too much space to detail 
the tenderness, the firmness, the 
judgment, the kindness, and the 
Christian zeal which the master 
displayed in carrying out his great 
purpose, and to exhibit by what 
means he enlisted his pupils in the 
ranks of virtue, intelligence, and 
true nobility—teaching them to do 
for themselves rather than to de- 
pend onothers for success—treating 
them as gentlemen, and thus mak- 
ing them such—trusting them, 
confiding inthem, stimulating them, 
and encouraging them. But there 
were many unruly spirits to be 
dealt with among an indiscriminate 
mass of three hundred boys; and 
mischievous tendencies and bad 
fecling could not be altogether 
repressed among them. On one of 
these occasions, he exclaimed, “Is 
this a Christian school? I cannot 
remain here if all is to be carried 
on by constraint and force; if | 
am to be here as a jailer, I would 
rather resign my office at once; 
and on another occasion, when he 
had found it necessary to send away 
some unruly boys, he said, ‘It is 
not necessary that this should be 
a school of three hundred, or of 
one hundred, or of fifty boys; but 
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‘tis necessary that it should be a 
a ” 
school of Christian gentlemen. 
What he mainly aimed at was, 
to promote the self-development of 
the young minds committed to his 


charge, by encouraging them to 
cultivate their own intellects. “I 
am sure,” he used to say, “the 
temptations of intellect are not 
comparable to the temptations of 
dulness,” and he often dwelt on 
“the fruit which I above all things 
long for—moral thoughtfulness— 
the engrossing love of truth going 
along with the devoted love ot 
goodness ;” and again, ‘1 am quite 
sure that it isamost solemn duty to 
cultivate our understandings to the 
uttermost, for I have seen the evil 
moral consequences of fanaticism to 
a greater degree than I ever ex- 
pected to see them realised, and | 
am satisfied that a negleeted in- 
tellect is far oftener the cause of 
mischief to a man than a preverted 
or over-valued one.” He longedto 
train men so that they should form 
their own opinions honestly and en- 
tertain them decidedly. He could 
not bear the nondescriptinsociety— 
the neutral character. ‘* Neutral- 
ity, however,” he observed, ‘‘seems 
to me nnatural state for men of fair 
honesty, moderate wit, and much 
indolence ; they cannot get strong 
impressions of what is true and 
right. and the weak impression, 
which is all that they can take, 
cannot overcome indolenee and 
fear: I crave a strong mind for 
my children, for this reason—that 
they then have a chance, at least, 
of appreciating truth keenly, and 
when a man does that, honesty 
becomes comparatively easy.” “Ty 
would far rather.” he said, “‘ send 
a boy to Van Diemen’s Land, where 
he must work for his bread, than 
send him lo Oxford to live in 
luxury, without any desire in his 
mind to avail himself of his advan- 
tages. Childishness in boys, even 
ot good abilities, seems to me to be 
a growing fault, and I do not know 
to what to ascribe it, except to the 
greater number of exciting books 
of amusement, like ‘ Pickwick’ 
and ‘Nickleby,’ ‘Bentley's Mis- 
cellany,’ &c., &e. These completely 
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satisfy all the intellectual appetites 
of a boy, which is rarely very vora- 
cious, and leave him totally palled, 
not only for his regular work, 
which I could well excuse in com- 
parison, but for good literature of all 
sorts, even for history and poetry.” 
At the same time, for mere clever- 
ness, whether in men or boys, 
without moral goodness and mental 
strength, he had little regard. 
‘* Mere intellectual acuteness,” he 
used to say,in speaking of lawyers, 
for example, *‘ divested as it is, in 
too many cases, of all that is com- 
prehensive and great and good, is 
to me more revolting than the most 
helpless imbecility, seeming to be 
almost like the spirit of Mephis- 
tophiles.” “Ifthere be one thing on 
earth which is truly admirable, it 
is to see God’s wisdom blessing an 
inferiority of natural powers, where 
they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated.” In speaking 
of a pupil of this character, he said, 
“T would stand to that man hat in 
hand.” Once at Laleham, when 
teaching a rather dull boy, he spoke 
rather sharply to him, when the 
pupil looked up in his face and 
sail—* Why do you speak angrily, 
sir? indeed Iam doing the best I 
can.” Years after he used to tell 
the story tohis children, and said— 
‘I never felt so much in my life— 
that look and that speech I have 
never forgotten.” In such a spirit 
did Dr. Arnold enter and proceed 
upon his work of educating young 
minds, and the success that atten- 
ded him wasimmense. He excited 
quite an enthusiastic admiration 
among his pupils, and many there 
are who confess that they owe to 
him the main bent of their lives and 
actions, and all the good that has 
followed them. 

While thus diligently occupied 
among his pupils, and superintend- 
ing, with an anxious eye, the whole 
business of this great school, Dr. 
Arnold took the most intense inte- 
rest in the ongoings of the busy 
world without. He followed the 
public movements of the day with 
eager enthusiasm; he was a man 
who could not possibly be neutral, 
and he at once took his side with 














the cause of progress. Our is not 
a political journal, and it is not 
needful that we should here enter 
into any detail of the movements 
of the Reform Bill period, which 
then enlisted all minds and acti- 
vities on either the one side or 
the other. In his youth Arnold 
had been a Conservative; but the 
reading of history, of the Bible, 
and Aristotle, with a free mind, 
soon led him entirely the other 
way. His feelings were most in- 
tense as to the neglect of the poor 
by the rich, and the injustice and 
want of sympathy exercised towards 
the multitudinous classes of the 
state. ‘It haunts me,” he said, 
‘almost nightandday, It fills me 
with astonishment to see anti- 
slavery and missionary societies 80 
busy with the ends of the earth, 
and yet all the worst evils of slavery 
and heathenism are existing among 
ourselves.” Again, in 1840, he 
says: “* The state of the times isso 
grievous that it really pierces 
through all private happiness, and 
haunts me daily like a personal 
calamity.” Again and again does 
he give expression to similar de- 
sponding views in his letters to his 
friends. ‘‘It seems to me,” he 
said, ‘that people are not enough 
aware of the monstrous state of 
society, absolutely without a pa- 
rallel in the history of the world; 
with a population poor, miserable, 
and degraded, both in body and 
mind, as much as if they were 
slaves, and yet called freemen, and 
having a power as such of concert- 
ing and combining plans of risings, 
which makes them ten times more 
dangerous than slaves. And the 
hopes entertained by many, of the 
effects to be wrought by new 
churches and schools, while the 
social evils of their condition are 
left uncorrected, appear to me to 
be utterly wild.” ‘The money and 
the Debt, the increasing mortgages 
on our land and industry, oppressed 
his mind like a hideous nightmare, 
He could not rid himself of the 
thought ofthese things. He feared 
that “too late” were the words 
Which we must affix to every plan 
of reforming socicty in England, 
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and that we were already “ en- 
gulphed, and must inevitably go 
down the cataract.” “The Eng- 
lish nation,” he observed, “ are like 
& man in a lethargy; they are 
never roused from their conserva- 
tism till mustard poultices are put 
to their feet.” The conduct of 
the higher classes at the same 
time roused his complete ire. 
‘There is, ” said he, “no earthly 
thing more mean and despicable in 
my mind than an Enelish gentle- 
man destitute of all sense of his 
responsibilities and opportunities, 
and only revelling in the luxuries 
of our high civilisation, and think- 
ing himeelfa great person.” 

He endeavoured to give his views 
on these subjects a practical diree- 
tion, and laboured to organise a 
society “‘ for drawing public atten- 
tion to the state of the labouring 
classes throughout the kingdom.” 
But the plan nevercametomaturity. 
He tried to establish a newspaper, 
but it failed after a few numbers. 
He wrote letters in the Sheffield 
Courant and the Herts Reformer, 
and endeavoured thus to rouse the 
publie attention. ‘I have a testi- 
mony to deliver,” he said, ** J mus¢ 
write or die.’ His scholastic 
studies were all prosecuted with 
the same views. His Greek and 
Roman history was not an idle 
inquiry about remote ages and for- 
gotten institutions, but a living 
picture of things present, fitted 
not somuch for the curiosity of the 
scholar as for the instruction of the 
statesman and the scholar.” ‘‘My 
abhorrence of conservatism,’ he 
observed at another time, “is not 
because it checks liberty,—in an 
established democracy it would 
favour liberty; but because it 
checks the growth of mankind in 


wisdom, goodness, and happiness, 


by striving to maintain institutions 
which are of necessity temporary, 
and thus never hindering change, 
but often depriving the change of 
half its value.” Yet Dr. Arnold, 
decided though his views were, 
might be said to belong to no 
“party,” either in the State or in 
the Church. His independence 
was too great—his opinions were 
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so entirely self-formed and elabora- 
ted, and held with such tenacity, 
that he was not aman that could 
jog quietly along in the train of any 
“party.” He was strongly in favour 
of Catholic emane ipation, and wrote 
an eloquent pamphlet in its favour ; 
hut, strange to say, for reasons 
which he stated equally strong ly, 
hy >» Wis Opposes d to the emane pile 
tion of the Jews. 

On Chureh questions, his views 
were equally bold and deeide "4 
He stood quite aloof from Hig! 
Church and Low Church a. 
ilo was stron; cly impressed with 
1 sense of what he termed 
" es of the Chureh,” which, 
le ntained, had been “virtually 

ieee for by the Church 
now understood only ‘the 
t] ie ls alt V bet ‘Ing exec ‘luded 

m all share in its a Iminisirat mn. 
He inveiged, in an article of lis in 
the Edinburgh Review, ‘On the 
Fanaticism which has been the 
Peculiar Disgraee of the Church of 
KMogland,’—‘ta dress, a ritual, a 
name, a2 ceremony, a technical 
plraseology,—the superstition of 
2 priesthood without its power.— 
the gown of episcopal  govern- 
ment without its substanee,—a 
<ystem aapertant and paralysed, 

endent, not sovereign,— 

ulraid to cast “off the subjec “th yn 
vaimst which it was perpet tual ly 

murmuring, it tul, 

etely 


the 
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of the truste of Rugby 
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er he were the author. Ile 
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retained in his office without any 
further communication being made 
to him. 

Dr. Arnold had an intense sense 
of the true religious life, and this it 
was which shockedhim at its shams, 
and at the virtual Atheism in 
which men lived. ‘I cannot,” he 
said, ‘“‘understand what is the 
good of a national Church, if it be 
not to Christanise the nation, and 
introduce the prine iples of Chris- 
tianity into men’s social and civil 
rel: ations, andexposethe wickedness 
of that spirit which maintains the 
Game Laws, and, in agriculture 
and trade, seems to think that 
there is no such sin as ecovetous- 
ness; and, that if a man is not 
dishonest, he has nothing to do but 
to make all the profit of his capital 
that he ean.” He deplored that 
religion had become, among us, 

‘an affair of clergy, not of people; 

ff preaching and ceremonies, not 
of living; of Sundays and syna- 
rogues, instead of one of all 
days and all plae e8, houses, streets, 
town, and country.” “Alas!” he ex- 

claimed, ‘*whenw ‘ItheC hurehever 
exist more than in name, so that 
tus profession yar have that 
zeal infused into it which is com- 
munieated by an esprit de corps: 
me | if the ‘Body’ were the real 
Chureh, inste: L lL of our abominable 
sects, with their half- priestcraft, 
half-profaneness, its ‘Spirit’ would 
be one that we might receive into 
all our hearts and minds.” 

Into the questions raised by the 
Oxford controversy, also, he en- 
tered with great w armth. Hes saw 
in it the essenee of * priesteraft, 
vhich he hated, and characterised 
Newmanism as “the great Anti- 
Christian heresy;” but into his 
views on this subject we need not 
er Spea king thus strongly, it 
obvious that he could not 
fail to rouse a strong feeling of 
hostility against himself. At Lon- 
don, where he wished religious, 
not sectarian, examination to be 
introduced into the University, he 
was regarded as a bigot; while at 
Oxtord he was regarded as an ex- 
tremelatitudinarian. “If I had two 


necks,” saidhe,’* I think Ihadavery 
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zoodchanceofbeing hanged by both 
sides.” Nor would he aid the Sab- 
batarians in stopping railway tra- 
yelling on Sundays, holding that 
the Jewish law of the Sabbath was 
not binding on Christians. Loud 
outery was raised against him in 
many and various quarters, but 
still he was nothing daunted, even 
though old friends grew cool, and 
new ones fell away. The truth 
which he felt he uttered, and never 
ceased till his ast breath to do so. 
In course of time, however, as the 
rancour of the strife subsided, and 
the great success of his manage- 
ment and teaching at Rugby be- 
came apparent, and as his works 
on Greek and Roman history made 
their appearance to show the mag- 
nificent calibre of his mind, new 
and powerful friends came around 
him, and his fame spread wider 
than before. Lord Melbourne 
offered him the vacant chair of 
History at Oxford, in 1841, which 
he joyfully accepted, though he 
lived only to deliver the intro- 
ductory course of lectures on his 
favourite theme. 

It will be observed, from what 
we have said, that the prominent 
characteristic of the man was in- 
tense earnestness. He felt life 
keenly, its responsibilites as well 
as its enjoyments. His very plea- 
sures were earnest; he was indif- 
ferent or neutral in nothing. He 
Was always full of work, learning 
some new language, studying some 
fresh historical subject, or cheering 
on by his pen the progressive 
movements of the age. ‘ It boots 
not,” he said ‘‘ to look backwards : 
forward, forward, forward should 
be our motto.” “I covet rest 
neither for my friends nor yet for 


myself, so long as we are able to - 


Work ;” but, again, he would say, 
“work after all is but half the man, 
and they who only work together 
do not truly live together.” “ In- 
stead of feeling my mind ex- 
hausted,” he would say, after the 
day’s business in the school was 
Over, “it seems to have quite an 
15 power toset to work. I feel as 
if I could dictate to twenty secre- 
— at once.” He was a tho- 
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roughly ‘ go-a-head” man, and 
rejoiced at all the signs of work 
and progress in this busy age. 
The delight with which he regarded 
the mightiness of the great Bir- 
mingham Railway was quite cha- 
racteristic of him. “TI rejoice to 
see it,” he said, as he stood on one 
of its arches, and watched the train 
pass on through the distant hedge- 
rows, “‘ I rejoice to see it, and think 
that feudality is gone for ever. It 
is so great a blessing to think that 
any one evil is really extinct.” 

He was a great lover of men. 
When he met with one earnest and 
zealous as himself—and such were 
rare—he loved them with his whole 
heart. Chevalier Bunsen and Nie- 
buhr were objects of his high ad- 
miration. Carlyle, too, was a great 
favourite. ‘What I daily feel 
more and more to need,” he said, 
‘as life every year rises more and 
more before me in its true reality, 
is to have intercourse with those 
who take life in earnest. It is very 
painful to me to be always on the 
surface of things, and I think that 
literature, science, politics, many 
topics of far greater interest than 
mere gossip, or talking about the 
weather, are yet, as they are ge- 
nerally talked about, still on the 
surface; they do not touch the 
real depths of life.” And again :— 
‘Differences of opinion give me 
but little concern; but it is a real 
pleasure to be brought into com- 
munication with any one who 1s 
in earnest, and who really looks to 
God’s will as his standard of right 
and wrong, and judges of actions 
according to their greater or less 
conformity.” Hence Arnold dis- 
liked the mere _ theologians. 
‘There appears to me,” he said, 
in all the English Divines a want 
of believing or disbelieving any- 
thing, because it is true or false.” 
Andagain:—“I haveleft off reading 
our Divines, because, as Pascal 
said of the Jesuits, if I had spent 
my time in reading them fully, L 
should have read a great many 1n- 
different books. But if I could 
find a great man amongst them, | 
would read him {thankfully and 


earnestly. As it is, I hold John 
I 
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Bunvan to have been a man of in- 
comparably greater genius than any 
of them, and to have given a far 
truer and more edifying picture 
of Christianity. His ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ seems to be a complete 
reflexion of Scripture, with none 
of the rubbish of the theologians 
mixed up with it.” 

Interested as Arnold was in the 
ongoings of the outer world, he 
intensely enjoyed his own family 
and fireside. At Laleham, at 
Rugby, but, above all,in his country 
home at Fox How, near Rydal, in 
Westmoreland, his heart ran over 
with expressions of joy and deep 
delight. Fox How was the paradise 
to which he retreated from the 
turmoil of the world. “It is with 
a mixed feeling of solemnity and 
tenderness,” he said, “that I regard 
our mountain nest, whose sur- 
passing sweetness, I think I may 
safely say, adds a positive happiness 
to every one of my waking hours 
eg in it.’ When absent from 

“ox How, ‘it dwelt on his memory 
as a vision of beauty, from one 
vacation to another,’ and when 
present there, he felt that ‘no 
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hasty or excited admiration of a 
tourist could be compared with the 
quiet and homely delight of having 
the mountains and streams ag 
familiar objects connected with all 
the enjoyments of home, one’s 
family, one’s books, and one’s 
friends.” Among the delicious 
scenery of Italy, he said that “if 
he stayed more than a day at the 
most beautiful spot in the world, 
it would only bring on a longing 
for Fox How;”’ and it was his re- 
peated wish that when he died, 
‘‘his bones should go to Grasmere 
churchyard, to lie under the’ yews 
which Wordsworth planted, and to 
have the Rotha, with its deep and 
silent pools, passing by.” 

This true and noble man died 
too soon for himself and the world. 
He was suddenly cut off in the 
midst of his labours, on the morn- 
ing of the 12th of June, 1842, 
in the 47th year of his age. He 
died; but he left a grand legacy 
of pure thoughts, earnest impulses, 
and noble aspirations to his race, 
and which, it is to be hoped, the 
world will not willingly let die. 
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THE POETESS. 





“Thou shalt have Fame! O mockery! give the reed 
From storms a shelter—give the drooping vine 
Samething round which its tendrils may entwine, 
Give the parched flower a raindrop—and the meed 


Of Love’s kind words to woman.” 


We will introduce the reader to a 
small, but elegant apartment, fur- 
nished with books, musical instru- 
ments, drawing implements, writing 
materials, andall the other etceteras 
which adorn a modern boudoir, 
where sat a young lady of about 
six or seven-and-twenty. She was 
not decidedly handsome, yet there 
was too much intellect expressed 
in her features for her to be de- 
nominated plain. Her figure was 
tall, perhaps too tall to be quite 
feminine, but it was so perfectly 
graceful that her height could 
scarcely be deemed a detriment to 
her personal appearance. 

She had been writing, but the 
pen had unconsciously dropped 
trom her hand, and her thoughts 
were wandering amongst bygone 
scenes, and conjuring up forms an 
faces which were once familiar. 
Perchance a word or a name had 
awakened these memories, but be 
that as it may, the recollection 
forced some glistening drops, which 
trickled through the fingers of her 
left hand as she leaned her head 
upon it. 

‘Shall I disturb you, dear Isa- 
bel?” asked a soft voice, as the 
door of the apartment was gently 
opened a few inches, and a bright 
blooming face just peeped through 
the narrow aperture. 

The lady addressed started and 
looked up. ‘Come in, dearest 
Efty,” she replied, dashing the 
tears from her cheek, and endeav- 
ouring to conceal their traces by 
stooping to pick up the fallen pen. 

“Oh, I’ve such news, Bella,” 
cried her sister, now throwing the 
door wide open, and triumphantly 
holding up a pamphlet. “I have 
just lighted on such a glorious re- 
view. J don’t know how it was it 
escaped us when we were searching 
over the magazines yesterday.” 

“ Read it, Effy,” returned techal, 


Mrs. Hemans. 


in a tone so forced and unnatural 
that her companion, looking at her 
in anxiety and alarm, inquired— 
* Are you ill, Bella?” 

*Tll—no,” and she tried to 
laugh. ‘“ What makes you think 
Tam ill ?” 

“Oh, you seem so unlike your- 
self. Have I put to flight some of 
your poetic thoughts? If I have, 
pray pardon me. I was so delighted 
with these remarks that I could 
not help coming to show them to 
you. 

‘‘You are very kind, Effy,” re- 
turned her sister, drawing her to a 
seat by her side and laying her 
head affectionately on hershoulder, 
“you are all kindness, and now I 
am all attention.” 

EKuphemia read the _ review, 
glancing round every minute, as 
she did so, to communicate her 
pleasure by the expression of her 
countenance; butto her disappoint- 
ment and concern, her smile met 
no response, nay, despite of her 
utmost efforts to repress them, 
Isabel’s tears at length began to 
fall in copious streams. 

“What zs the matter with you, 
my dear, dear Bella?” her sister 
now exclaimed, throwing down the 
pamphlet and twining her arms 
around her neck. 

“ Nothing, but that I am very 
foolish.” 

‘But there must be a cause for 
these tears.” 

‘Have you never wept without 
exactly knowing why, Effy ?” 

“No. I really don’t think I 
ever did. Surely that is not your 
case.” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then I suppose they are feel- 
ings peculiar to a poetess.” . 

‘No, sister, they have nothing 
to do with the poetess—they are 
all the woman.” 

“You are a strange creature, 
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Bella, I don't know how to make 
you out. I thought it would give 
you so much pleasure and en- 
courage you so, to hear these 
favourable opinions of your pro- 
ductions.” 

“Well, my dear, it has given me 
pleasure, and I do feel encouraged ; 
but to own the truth, there are 
times when I wish I had never 
written a line.” 

“ You astonish me !” 

“T never made the confession 
before, Effy, but I have often felt 
that I would gladly give all my 
pleasures in exchange for yours.” 

‘Ts it possible that you can be 
in carnest ?” 

“T am, indeed. What are all 
my lonely, seltish pleasures, com- 
pared with those you feel in 
making others happy, and in en- 
joying their affection ?”’ 

“But you do not live unloved, 
dear Bella.” 

“Oh no, Lhope not. But 7 

“And you have the means of 
conferring great happiness, though 
itis of adillerent kind tothatI give.” 

“True; but there is nothing like 
domestic affection, to fill the heart 
of woman. Oh, Etfy, 1 would yield 
all the triumphs of fame for the 
joy L see you experiencing every 
Low of the day. The pleasure I 
derive from tls flattering eulogium 
on my talent is not half so great as 
that I saw you enjoying this very 
morning, While caressing your in- 
fant. You little thought how I 
Was envying you.” 

“Little, indeed,” replied her 
sister, laughing. ‘ Why, I sup- 
posed you were too much engrossed 
with your books. But if you think 
that domestic pleasures are so de- 
sirable, why don't you marry ?” 

Isabel did not answer. 

‘Tam sure,” she pursued, “you 
have no lack of admirers. Surely 
you could tind one amongst them 
with whom you could be happy.” 

‘*Admirers =” the poetess re- 
vated. 

“Well, by admirers I mean 
lovers.” 

‘No, Euphemia, admirers are not 
lovers. It is one thing to admire 
a woman, and another to love her.” 


The Poetess. 


“True, but in common parlance, 
admirers are lovers, and I meant 
that you had plenty of suitors; 
enough to satisfy any young 
woman, I think.” | 

‘Yes, my sister, I have more 
than I desire; but not one of them 
really loves me. They admire my 
genius, they think it would be a 
triumph to marry a woman who 
has been flattered and courted as I 
have been; but not one of them 
loves me.” 

Are you quite sure of that?” 
asked Euphemia, looking earnestly 
in her sister's face. 

“(Quite sure.” 

* Well, as I do not pretend to 
be able to read the heart, I cannot 
say that Lam right; but I think I 
could almost answer for one of 
them.” 

“And which may that be?” 
Isabel asked, in a tone which be- 
trayed some agitation. 

“Oh, you guess, Bella; your 
own heart tells you who I mean. 
I am sure you do by your voice, so 
don’t attempt to deny it.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken. I 
repeat what I before said, that I 
believe not one of those gentlemen 
whom you are pleased to call my 
suitors, loves me—loves me as I 
desire to be loved—as I must be 
loved, if I ever marry—loves me 
for myself—as a woman—not as a 
poetess.”’ 

* Well, I can sympathise with 
you there, dearest Bella. I quite 
agree with you that affection, so 
‘alled forth, is the only foundation 
on which domestic happiness can 
be built. But it does not follow 
because you are more highly gifted 
than women in general that you 
should not be capable of inspiring 
such affection. I met with a re- 
mark the other day (I think it was 
made by the poet Wordsworth), 
which is just apropos to your case. 
It was this:—‘It is not because 
people possess genius that they 
make unhappy homes, but because 
they do not possess genius enough. 
A higher order of mind would en- 
able them to see and feel ali the 
beauty of domestic ties.’ ” 

‘‘T can see and feel that beauty,” 
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Isabel murmured, as her head once 
again sunk upon the shoulder of 
her sister. 

«“] know you can, dear Bella ; 
and you would make home happy 
with some congenial spirit—one 
who could appreciate you. And is 
it possible,” she asked, after a 
pause, “is it possible that you 
have never seen such a one P” 

Isabel made no reply ; but the 
flush which rose to her cheek was 
felt by Euphemia, though she saw 
it not. 

“You have, my dear sister, I 
I am sure you have,” she rejoined. 
“Come, confess. I thought you 
had no secrets from me ?” 

“Nor have I, dear Effy. You 
are in error. It is true,” she said, 
earnestly, “I once thought there 
was one, but it was a mistake. He 
did not appreciate me. He took 
me to be what I never was, never 
could be—a vain, heartless woman 
—feeding greedily on applause 
gasping after fame. There, there,” 
she hurriedly added, ‘‘you must 
not probe me any deeper. The 
wound is healing, but it is a little 
sore still. Run and see if you are 
wanted in the nursery, and leave 
me to finish my stanza.” 

As Isabel spoke, she gently 
withdrew herself from her sister's 
encircling arm, and took up the 
neglected pen, upon which Eu- 
phemia, smiling through struggling 
tears, rose to comply with her 
Wishes. 

* What has become of your col- 
lege friend, Thornton? I’ve not 
seen him here for a long time!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Selwyn, addressing 
her husband, when they were alone 
together in the evening. 

“He is going abroad for a year 
or two,’ was the reply. ‘ He told 
me so the last time-he was-here, 
but I don’t think he is gone yet. 
What makes you ask, Effy 2” 

“Going abroad!” repeated the 
lady, without heeding the question. 
(Married ladies will be guilty of 
Such rudeness sometimes, gentle 
reader.) ** What is he going abroad 
for >” 

‘What do young gentlemen go 
abroad for in general? I suppose 
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he is going for the purpose of see- 
ing the world, and studying men 
and manners.” 

‘* Nay, he has some other motive 
than that, I fancy.” 

‘* Perhaps you know better than 

I do, my dear! But that was the 
reason he gave me.” 
_ “You don’t suppose that I am 
in his confidence, I hope!” cried 
Euphemia, laughing. ‘ The fact 
is,’ she added, putting on a graver 
aspect, ‘‘I have a notion that he 
and my sister Bella like each other 
—I mean love each other—but 
that they don’ ‘mderstand one 
another.’ 

“So you want to w‘gabouta 
meeting, and set them wight. Is 
that it?” 

“Well, is there any harm in 
that ?” 

‘No, not exactly harm, my love. 
You are doubtless prompted by an 
affectionate, sisterly spirit; but I 
have a horror of anything like 
matchmaking or manceuvring, let 
the motive be what it may.” 

‘You cannot dislike such things 
more than I do, my dear Robert,”’ 
answered Mrs. Selwyn. * But now 
just put the case to yourself, and 
suppose that you and I, five or six 
years ago, had taken some foolish 
fancy into our heads, and that it 
had led us to think we did not love 
each other, or were not suited for 
each other—would you not have 
thanked any kind friend who would 
have put us right ?” 

Here the lady looked aifection- 
ately in her husband’s face, and 
finding it difficult to parry her 
question, he only smiled. 

‘Tam sure you would,” she re- 
joined. “And now I shall think 
you very selfish if you won't do a 
similar kind act to serve a friend. 

“ What do you wish me to do, 
Effy ?”’ 

“Only to ask Mr. Thornton to 
come and spend a few days here, 
befure he sets out on his travels.” 

«And tell him it is at your par- 
ticular request ¥” 

‘ No! that would never do; he 
would think Bella had something 
to do with it, and she must not 
have a notion that such a thing 1s 
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in contemplation; if she thought 
we sent for him, I verily believe 
she would receive him as coldly as 
if she were a piece of marble.” 

“T had no idea of any attach- 
ment of the sort,”’ said Mr. Selwyn. 
“T never observed anything hke 
preference on either side.” 

« That is because youarevery dull 
in such things; we ladies are more 

“gee . x 
quick-sighted. Isawitvery clearly. 

“Ah, you're very clever, Effy ; 
but how is it, if they love each 
other as you say they do, that they 
do not understand each other?” 

“Oh! Mr. Thornton has got a 
notion into his head that women of 
genius are necessarily unfitted for 
domestic life; he said as much to 
me, and I stoutly opposed it, little 
supposing, however, at that time, 
that he had any liking for Isabel ; 
but I found it out afterwards, and 
I think it a great pity that sucha 
notion should separate them, for I 
am sure he would make her a good 
husband—I admire his character 
exceedingly.” 


“Well, I do believe that Frank 


Thornton would make any reason- 
able woman happy,’ Mr. Selwyn 
responded; “but have you any 
good ground for supposing that 
your sister is attached to him ?”’ 
“Yes, IT have, though she has 
made no confession on the point. 


Indeed, she has been less com- 
municative since 1 have worn this 
ring,’ she added, smiling, and 
holding up her left hand. “It is a 
general idea, you know, that mar- 
ried ladies cannot keep seerets, and 
I think there is some truth in the 
assertion.” 

* Then, after all, your discovery 
only amounts toa surmise, Effy.’” 

“Nay, it amounts to a broad 
guess, at all events—something 
bordering on certainty.” | 

* Then I suppose you must have 
your own way, he returned. *] 
don't know how it is, but you gene- 
rally do, though I cannot say that 
you ever in one single instance de- 
manded it.” | 

“Oh! IT know a better way of 


getting it than demanding it,” re- 
phed the young wife, laughing. 


Phe foregoing conversation will. 
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we think, have explained the 
history of the two sisters, as wel] 
as developed their characters, 
which, though equally amiable, 
were widely different. It was a 
very delicate affair Mrs. Selwyn 
had taken in hand. Some shrewd 
matrons would have _ contrived 
meetings which would seem acci- 
dental, and then they would have 
whispered what was said by one 
party in confidence to the other; 
but she purposed no such thing; 
her plan was to bring the lovers 
within reach of each other, and 
then leave them to act for them- 
selves. This she thought the 
safest, as well as the most honour- 
able course. 

Mr. Selwyn’s invitation was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Thornton, and he 
was received with frank hospitality. 
Isabel, it must be allowed, was a 
little distant, but not so much so 
as she would have been had she 
been aware of the purpose for 
which the visit was planned. A 
short residence under the same 
roof with an individual will often 
show more of the true character 
than very many occasional meet- 
ings, especially if those meetings 
are in public or mixed society. Mr. 
Thornton had now an opportunity 
of judging more correctly of the 
fair poetess than he had hitherto 
done. The consequence was, that 
his eagerness to go abroad began 
to abate a little; but as he had 
actually made several preparations 
for his tour, he could not express 
any hesitation on the matter, and 
his departure was, therefore, talked 
of every day. 

“T hope, Mr. Thornton,” said 
Mrs. Selwyn, as she and her sister 
Were one evening sitting with him 
in the recess of a bay-window, 
watching the sun set ; ‘ Lhope you 
will not come back from your tour 
infected with the prevailing mania 
for despising everything English. 
It’s the fashion now-a-days, I find, 
for young gentlemen who have 
travelled to be so in love with 
French manners, German litera- 
ture, and Italian scenes and music, 
that they are no longer deserving 
of the name of Englishmen.” 











Her guest smiled. 
T presume you never met with 
any who preferred foreign to Eng- 


b] 


lish ladies,” he observed. 

“There, hold your tongue! I did 
not fish for that compliment,” the 
lady exclaimed. ‘“Ithinkit scarcely 
likely but their taste in that re- 
spect is vitiated likewise, though 
they are not truthful enough to 
tell us so. English women are 
suited to English scenes and Eng- 
lish homes, and if they lose their 
relish for the one, they are not 
likely to be very well satisfied with 
the other. Youare no cosmopolite 
at present, I think,” she added, 
“for I heard you only this morn- 
ing reading (and I imagined tho- 
roughly enjoying) Scott’s beautiful 
lines :— 

“¢ Is there a man with soul so dead °’ 


Our poets have all true British 
hearts. Love of country is one 
of their characteristics. What 
says our sweet Cowper ?— 

“« England, with all thy faults I love the still, 
My country, and while yet a nook is left 


Where English minds and manners may be found 
Sha!! be constrained to love thee.’ 


And what our Thomson ?— 


“* Happy Britannia! where the Queen or Arts, 
Inspiring vigour, Liberty abroad 
Waiks unconfined, e’en to thy farthest cots 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand.’ 
Oh, I could go on quoting like that 
the whole evening.” 

‘And after al!, perhaps, fail in 
accomplishing your purpose, if it 
be to make Mr. Thornton a convert 
to your opinions,” said Isabel, 
laughing. 

“Nay, Iam not quite so perti- 
naclous as you suppose me to be, 
Miss Egerton,” he rejoined. “I 
am always open to conviction. If 
I go, I hope it-will be. to_return 
with a just estimate of the advan- 
tages and defects of other countries, 
and a true appreciation of the bless- 
ings of my own. 

“Well, if you do that, no one 
can with reason complain of you,” 
said Isabel. “Enthusiastic as my 
sister is in her love for old England, 
she is not incapable of that enlarged 
benevolence which leads us to 
‘ympathise with every human 
being in every clime ; for such sym- 
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pathies are not, I think, in the 
slightest degree incompatible with 
patriotism.” 

‘* We might, with as much rea- 
son, say that we cannot sympathise 
with our neighbours and friends, 
because we have a home circle 
which claims our warmest affec- 
tions,” Thornton replied. 

“The enlarged benevolence which 
awakens feelings of universal 
brotherhood is a very different 
thing to taste for foreign scenes 
and manners I was quarrelling 
with,” said Euphemia. 

“Undoubtedly. It is as unlike 
as the counterfeit is to the genuine 
coin.” 

The conversation next turned 
upon English homes—the firesides 
of the last century and those of the 
present day. Mr. Thornton could 
not cordially admire the prim 
manners and methodical usages of 
the former period, and he was far 
from desiring that the attention of 
females should be wholly confined 
to household economy and the 
nursery ; still he thought it prefer- 
able to the modern system of edu- 
cation, which, he said, fitted women 
for nothing better than to make a 
display of themselves. 

Isabel said little, though she 
listened with much interest, but 
Mrs. Selwyn took upon herself to 
vindicate the ladies of the present 
day from the charge of frivolity. 

“What say you, Robert? you 
shall be umpire,” she said, ad- 
dressing her husband, who now 
entered the room. 

‘T must know what the subject 
of dispute is before I can deter- 
mine,” he laughingly returned. 

“Yes, certainly. Well, Mr. 
Thornton and I were talking of 
the education of ladies. He threw 
down the gauntlet in the cause of 
the starched dames of the old 
school; and I took it up in defence 
of the new.” 

“Ah, you want a moderator, I 
see,” he cried, drawing a chair be- 
side his wife. ‘I should have 
thought Miss Egerton would have 
decided the case, for I am sure she 
could bring matters to a Just 
balance between you. However, 
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as she pleases to be silent, I will do 
it myself.” 

Isabel only smiled. 

“It is my opinion,” he began, 
affecting to look very grave, ‘lt 
is my opinion that woman has yet 
to learn her true position im society. 
I speak, of course, of the sex in 
ceneral—present company = are 
always excepted. Woman has 
been by turns made an idol, a 
household drudge, a plaything, 
and, in short, almost everything 
but what she was designed to be: 
but it is all our own fault. Give 
her the mental education which 
will fit her to be man’s companion ; 
give her accomplishments which 
will sweeten her own lonely hours, 
and make those of her husband 
cheerful; give her the domestic 
training which will enable her 
to discharge home duties with 
credit to herself and comfort to 
him, and add to these that moral 
and religious teaching which will 
most effectually regulate her con- 
duct in all,—give woman these 
advantages, I say, and then we 


shall find there is less frequenting 
of club-houses and taverns, gaming- 
houses, placesof public amusement, 
and all such unhealthy, exciting 


scenes ; man will become a domestic 
animal; and the world will have 
made a rapid stride in its onward 
progress towards perfection.” 

* Well done, Selwyn,” exclaimed 
Thornton. ‘You have indeed 
drawn a just balance between the 
two schools: but vou have put a 
few necessary additional weights. 
What do yousay, my dear madam?” 
he added, addressing Euphemia. 

“Oh, of course I submit to the 
judgment of my husband,” she re- 
turned, laughing. 

I don’t wish you to do that, my 
dear,” said Mr. Selwyn. “ Free- 
dom of thought is the birthright of 
every individual, and I don’t see 
why women should not enjoy it as 
well as we lords of the creation. 
I would only have them open to 
conviction, and not too proud to 
confess when in error.” 
= Jesting aside, lagree with you 
in every particular,” said the lady, 
seriously. a 
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«Ah, I know you do, my love,” 
he rejoined; “and so does our 
silent, thinking friend, Miss Egerton, 
Indeed I frankly confess,” he added, 
looking at the ladies, “I have 
founded my observations on home 
experience, and drawn my picture 
from life.” 

Whilst the above-related con- 
versation was carried on, the sun 
had made its exit, and the shadows 
of the twilight were deepening 
into night. The day had been 
sultry, but a fresh breeze was now 
stirring, and Mrs. Selwyn proposed 
a strollinthe garden. No proposal 
could have been so welcome to her 
guest, for he just then felt disposed 
to say something which he could 
not say in the presence of two of 
the party. he shrewd reader 
will, perhaps, guess for which of the 
trio the communication was de- 
signed ; if not, we will reveal this 
much. He contrived to detain the 
fair poetess, under pretext of 
watching the rising moon, whilst 
her sister and her husband wandered 
on to another part of the grounds. 
Then a conversation was carried on 
in low subdued tones, so we cannot 
be expected to repeat ‘it; nay, it 
would probably make a disjointed, 
or even a ludicrous appearance in 
print ; for declarations of love and 
offers of marriage (which from the 
sequel we conclude to have been 
the substance of the téte-a-téte) are 
not often either made or received 
in set phrases. A glance, a smile, 
a pressure of the hand, frequently 
answers the purpose ofa lengthy 
speech, and, strange enough, this 
unspoken language is generally 
understood quite as well, or better, 
than the most eloquent words would 
be. 

The result of this evening’s con- 
versation was a change in Mr. 
Thornton’s plans. His ardour for 
Visiting foreign scenes, and study- 
ing foreign manners and foreignlan- 
guages suddenly abated, and he lin- 
gered in the vicinity of the mansion 
of his college friend even after he 
quitted it as a gueat. Some months 
subsequently there was a little com- 
motion in the house. The ladies 
were exceedingly busy with mantua- 














makers and milliners; and one 
bright morning the fair poetess 
was led forth, clad in bridal orna- 
ments, to pledge her faith to one 
who, to own the truth, had long 
held her heart captive. Thornton 
now set out on his trip to the conti- 
nent, but it was accompanied by his 
gifted bride, whose rare mental en- 
dowments, and true appreciation of 
the sublime and beautiful in nature, 
gave every scene a double charm. 
It was not, however, amid these 
intellectual pleasures that Isabel’s 
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husband discovered her truest 
worth; but on their return, in the 
quietude of that hallowed spot 
called home, in hours when his 
spirits were jaded, and sometimes 
irritated by contact with the rough 
world without,—for it is then that 
woman becomes, in the fullest and 
strongest sense, the helpmate of 
man; it is then that she feels she 
is most efficiently fulfilling the 
high destiny for which she was 
created. 
Anna Marta SarGeant. 





SYMPATHY. 


As some frail bark by tempests torn 
Seeketh a calmer sea, 

So doth the heart of pleasure shorn, 
Yearn after sympathy, 

To pour into some friendly ear 

Its troubled tale, its every fear. 


To dry the mourner’s tears, to still 
The surgings of the breast, 
To guard from each impending ill 
Mortals by grief oppressed, 
These, these are deeds of priceless worth, 
Acts which are holy in their birth. 


When the hard lines of trying care 
Are furrowed in the cheek, 

When those fond hopes which young hearts wear 
No more those hearts shall seek, 

Blessed are they who so befriend, 
And close the eyes when life shall end. 


Timon Bargp. 
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THE CARTE DE VISITE. 


“Wet! if ever I believe in the 
‘only one mile sir’ of the stage 
coachman again, may I have a 
similar walk of three, in the broil- 
ing sun of a July day! Never 
during my seven years sojourn in 
India, have I felt more thoroughly 
done up than now. Oh, Lilian, 
I must have loved you very dearly, 
once upon a time, to make me 
wander out of my road for the 
purpose of seeing you, and the 


clerical partner of your choice ; 
especially as I have only two hours 
to spare for your sweet company. ” 

The speaker, whose words were 
addressed to himself, was a tall, 
handsome young man ; his bronzed 
complexion told of his lengthened 
sojourn in a warm climate. He had 
descended from the “Argus” 
mail coach, one of the last of its 
species, bound for Loughborough, 
his native town, induced to do so 
by the wish to see Lilian Grey, the 
favourite cousin for whom he had 
felt a deep attachment when seven 
vears ago he had sailed for India ; 
but she, on the strength of three 
years’ seniority, had treated him 
as a mere boy, and two years before 
the time for his return to England, 
she married the Rey. Arthur Grey, 
a voung clergyman with a small 
living and High Chureh principles, 
the latter of which he harmlessly 
carried out in the remote village of 
Riverdale. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether Lilian would have 
been able to withstand the 
charms of her military admirer 
had she seen him in his manly 
beauty. transformed from the sallow, 
reedy youth of eighteen, as she 
had always remembered him; but 
carte de visites were then in their 
infaney, so Lilian Morley became 
Mrs. Grey in blissful ignorance of 
what she was giving up, and 
Charley Lincoln looked at her 
wedding-cards, groaned a little at 
first. and then came to the con- 
clusion that Lily was quite right 
to marry, having attained the 
mature age of six-and-twenty. A 


lingering spark of devotion had 
induced Charley to snatch a few 
hours to visit the home of his false 
lady-love, mingled with a somewhat 
feminine curiosity to see the rival 
who had supplanted him. Charley 
knew that every hour would be 
counted with anxiety by his fond 
mother and sisters, to whom he 
had telegraphed his safe arrival in 
England; but men are naturally 
selfish—they cannot help it—and he 
being no better than the rest of his 
sex, gratified his whim, and thought 
a few hours would make no differ. 
ence. 

This trifling digression is ne- 
cessary to show why Charley 
Lincoln was stretched on his back 
under the shades of a large oak, 
holding this interesting conversa- 
tion with himself. 

‘Only to think,” continued he, 
“of Lilian Morley, the greatest 
flirt in the town of Dover, who 
was engaged and free again at least 
once in six weeks, marrying 4 
parson, and coming to live in this 
dismal place, whose only inhabitants 
appear to be cows and sheep, for 
not one human being have I met 
during my three miles broiling 
walk! Oh, for some bitter beer! 
I would give up my next chance of 
promotion fora bottle of Bass, or 
even of Allsop! I am determined, 
however, to find the parsonage, if 
there be such a place,—so here 
goes.” 

Thus saying, Charley set off on 
his travels. He cameto an irregular 
group of cottages, the doors stood 
open. He enteredoneafteranother, 
—not a human being was to be 
seen. 

‘By Jove!” exclaimed he, “if 
the fires were not alight and the 
clocks going, I should think the 
plague had carried off all the 
inhabitants in one night. But 
another argument against that con- 
clusion is, they could not have 
buried themselves.” He wandered 
a little further, and came to a pic- 
turesque cottageof some pretension, 
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surrounded on three sides by a gar- 
den; the gate was a great triumph of 
art, bright blue paint and gilding 
having been lavished upon it with 
a liberal hand. 

“Oh! here we have the nest 
of the High Church pair; but 
even this is apparently deserted, 
although the gate is open. I sup- 

ose it would be more polite to ring 
the bell.” He rang a tremendous 
peal three times, but no one an- 
swered. At length he summoned 
courage to enter. A door leading 
into a kitchen stood open, and the 
first thing which met his hungry 
gaze was a fine piece of cheese and 
anew home-baked loaf. ‘* Where 
there’s bread and cheese, there 
must be beer,’ thought he, and 
after a slight search, a nine-gallon 
cask of ale came to light. 

Charley now sat down and en- 
joyed a lunch as he had not done 
since he left school, then lighted a 
cigar, and leaving the debris of his 
repast scattered about in all direc- 
tions, proceeded to survey the 
house. The drawing-room par- 
ticularly struck his fancy: the 
French windows opened on to a 
lawn, and near to one was drawn 
up a charming sofa, upon which he 
stretched himself, regardless of his 
dusty boots. Suddenly he remem- 
bered them, and taking an anti- 
macassar from under his head, pro- 
ceeded to dust them with it, and 
then threw it into a corner. 

Charley lay half asleep on the 
sofa, when suddenly a piece of 
paper, stuck in the frame of the 
looking-glass, caught his attention, 
he jumped up and read :— 

‘“Goneto Merton; back to-mor- 
row ! 

“Lily and Arthur Grey.” 
_ “Short and sweet, at any rate, 
isn't it, pussy ?”’ he said, addressing 
a demure-looking cat, which had en- 
teredtheroom. ‘No date to shew 
whether to-day is the “ to-morrow” 
mentioned. l’ve a brilliant idea! 
[ll put my carte de visite in some 
place, without any explanation, and 
thoroughly puzzle the writers of 
that interesting note. Probably 
they have never heard of such a 
thing in this remote village, and I 
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flatter myself I am so much im- 
proved since last Lilian saw me 
as to be quite unrecognisable. 

So saying, he took out his cay/e 
de visite, and after looking admir- 
ingly at it for a few minutes, he 
wrote onit,in pencil, ‘* From your 
passionate adorer: for Lilian.” 
Then, looking round, he discovered 
a workbasket, opened it, wrapped 
the portrait in a tiny cap, then 
looking at his wateh, found he had 
no more time to spare, so took his 
departure. 

As he strolled through the village 
he met a number of the inhabitants 
returning from the hayfields, where 
they had all been helping to get in 
the hay. His appearance created a 
great sensation, but he walked 
gravely on, merely returning their 
salutions with a solemn bow. 

When he disappeared, many 
were the conjectures as to who tlie 
handsome stranger could be. 

Scarcely half-an-hour hadelapsed 
since the departure of Chiarles 
Lincoln, when Hannah, the prin- 
cipal domestic of the establishment, 
arrived at the parsonage. Great 
was her dismay on finding her 
kitchen—usually a pattern of neat- 
ness—in confusion. 

“Merciful goodness, who can 
have dared tocome here! It must 
have been a strolling robber, for 
we've no such thing belonging to 
our village! I'll be bound it was 
that mustarcher’d fellow I met 
perking through the village. No 
doubt he was a play actor, or a 
officer, or some o' them sort ot 
scums, which are always up to evil 
doings! And the impedunce of 
leaving the tap dripping ; that con- 
forms my idea it was a officer, be- 
cause they are always dreadful 
wasteful !’ 

Whilst Hannah was tidying up, 
her young mistress came home, 
and entered the kitchen, singing 
merrily. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Han- 
nah? You seem rather put out.” 

« And so would you be, if some 
strolling robber, or officer, had 
come into your kitchen and turned 
it upside down!” 

When Lilian heard the history 
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of the stolen cheese and the drip- 
ping tap, she said, “Come with 
me, Hannah; I am afraid to go 
into the drawing-room; perhaps 
the strolling robber (I'm not afraid 
of oflicers) may be there.” 

The first thing that attracted 
Hannah’s notice was the dirty 
marks on the sofa, and the rumpled 
antimaceassar. 

“At any rate, ma’am, his boots 
has been on your sofa, and, which 
shows he’s low, he’s took the 
hantimaceassar for a duster! But 
where's master? Could’nt he send 
the constable after the coach to 
take up the thief?” 

“Your master will not be home 
for, at least, an hour. Besides, 
what proofs have we that the gen- 
tleman with the moustache is the 
intruder? And what has he 
taken?” 

‘Some bread and cheese. That’s 
not so bad; but to leave the tap 
dripping was against the laws. I 
shall go and search the bedrooms ; 
perhaps he’s there; you stop here, 
missus, and collar him if he runs 
down.” 

Hannah had scarcely left the 
room when her young mistress 
discovered that the workbasket 
sacred to the wardrobe of the “‘little 
future,” as Hannah always styled 
the expected baby, had been turned 
over, and the things left half out 
on the table. Lilian looked into it 
and uttered a cry of surprise on 
seeing the portrait of a handsome 
young man, in uniform, and read- 
ing the tender words written 
thereon. ‘*Oh, you pretty crea- 
ture!” she exclaimed; “ the sight 
ofa uniform makes my heart beat. 
How could I ever marry out of the 

rrofession ? But who ean it be? 

Vly, yes! it must be Captain 
Rawdon, of the llth, with whom I 
flirted just before I was married, 
and made Arthur so jealous! What 
can have brought him here?” 

At this moment Hannah entered. 

“Now, Haunah, you must not 
say a word to your master about 
this visit; it was an officer, and not 
a robber. In fact, it must have 
been an old friend of mine, whom 
your master dislikes very much. 
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For my part, poor fellow, he would 
have been welcome to the whole 
nine gallons of beer to drink or 
waste !”’ 

Hannah looked severe, and said, 
“ For my part, I think clergymen’s 
wives had’nt ought to consort with 
officers, for they are notoriously 
unparticular and unreligious, and I 

m doubtful whether I had’nt 
aught to warn master when such 
vermin is about the place.” 

“No, no, indeed, Hannah, you 
must not!”’ 

* Well, ma'am, you must have 
your way, but if I catch any officer 
or mustachers mewrawding about 
the premises, I'll turn them out 
neck and crop!” So saying, Han- 
nah left the room. 

Lilian threw herself on the sofa, 
and indulged in a hearty laugh at 
the idea of the fascinating Captain 
Rawdon being spoken of as “ ver- 
min;” then again took the portrait 
from its hiding-place, and was so 
lost in its contemplation that she 
did not hear her husband enter the 
room. 

“What are you looking at so 
earnestly, Lily ?” 

Lilian started, blushed crimson, 
and then stammered out, as she 
hurriedly pushed the portrait into 
the basket—‘ I was looking at the 
little caps.” 

*Lillan, that is not the truth,” 
said Arthur, sternly, and endea- 
voured to take the basket from 
her; but she held it tight. 

“Arthur, you are a coward to 
hurt my wrist so!” she exclaimed, 
with some truth, for in his anger 
he had really grasped her very 
roughly. 

He dropped her hand and walked 
angrily away, determined to look 
into the basket by stratagem, for 
Arthur Grey had one blot upon 
his otherwise noble nature, and 
that was jealousy. 

Had Lilian been really of a de- 
ceitful disposition she would have 
at once concealed the portrait else- 
where ; but her nature was so truly 
artless that she left it there, and 
carried the basket about in terror. 
For a whole week she never parted 
from it, excepting at night, when 
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che locked it up in her wardrobe, 
and even with the keys under her 
pillow, was afraid to go to sleep 
soundly. 

Poor Lilian tried to make up her 
mind to tell her husband all; but 
the dread of an_ explosion of 
jealousy, from which she had more 
than once suffered, kept her quiet. 
No doubt she was very wrong, but 
she had never been scolded by 
her doting parents, and naturally 
dreaded these outbursts from her 
really-loved husband. | 

But the crisis came at last. One 
evening, after dinner, quite worn 
out with want of proper rest, she 
fell asleep, the basket dropped from 
her hand, and its contents lay 
scattered on the ground. 

When thesought-for opportunity 
arrived, Arthur’s nobler nature 
awoke within him, and he deter- 
mined to leave the things un- 
touched. Unfortunately his eyes 
fell upon the carte de visite. He 
snatched it up and read the non- 
sense written underneath with 
speechless anger. 

Lilian awoke with a start, and 
met the angry gaze of her husband. 
She tried to speak, but her voice 
failed with terror. 

* And so, Lilian, you were not 
contented with flirting when it was 
only blameable, but must continue 
to do so when it is criminal! No 
wonder you dreaded my seeing the 
contents of that basket! To-morrow 
I shall take you home to your 
mother.” 

Lilian tried to explain, but he 
would not listen; she then began 
to ery hysterically, whereupon he 
darted from the room, and rushing 
throughthe kitchen, telling Hannah 
to go to her mistress, left the 

ouse, . 

_ Hannah found Lilian seriously 
ill, carried her up to bed, and sent 
the gardener for the doctor and the 
nurse. In afew hours, the long- 
hoped-for little son was born, but 
lived only one hour, whilst the poor 
young mother Jay at the point of 
death. 

When Arthur returned, great 
was his horror at the result of his 
violence. Hannah did not spare 
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him, but indignantly related the 
history of the carte de visite, ad- 
ding— 

_“ Ithink it serves you just right, 
sir, to lose your son, bless him: 
and now, perhaps, the poor mother 
will go too.” 

Poor Arthur was quite humbled ; 
fervent were the vows he made of 
amendment, should his beloved wife 
be spared. His prayers were heard, 
and after a severe struggle between 
lite and death, Lilian’s good con- 
stitution triumphed, and she slowly 
recovered. P 

One warm afternoon Arthur ear- 
ried his wife down to the drawing- 
room and laid her on the sofa by 
the window. Poor Lilian felt the 
loss of her baby boy very severely, 
but endeavoured to hide her grief 
from Arthur, as she felt it would 
add to hisown. Hesaw the strug- 
cle, and loved her more deeply 
for it. 

The lesson was severe but salu- 
tary to both; they resolved hence- 
forth to hide nothing from one 
another, and positively kept their 
resolutions. 

Arthur sat caressing his wife's 
emaciated hand, when suddenly a 
rich clear voice was heard singing 
“La donna e Mobile;’ it drew 
nearer, and at length the tall form 
of Charley Lincoln stood by the 
open window. 

* Cousin Charley!” exclaimed 
Lilian, springing up, “‘ I know his 
voice. 

“The portrait!’ exclaimed Ar- 
thur. Charley kissed his cousin, 
but with such brotherly openness 
that Arthur’s pulse did not throb 
one whit quicker. 

Great was the dismay of the for- 
mer when he heard of the disas- 
trous consequences of his innocent 
joke: but greater was his surprise 
when he heard that such a thing as 
a carte de visite had never been 
seen in the primitive village of 
Riverdale. 

‘Who could have thought of 
such lamentable ignorance in the 
nineteenth century !” said Charley, 
ruefully. ‘‘ One might almost ex- 
pect to find you both bound in 
leaves, instead of cloth !”’ 
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“Who could have thought that 
the very lanky, bad-complexioned, 
spotty Charley, who left England 
seven years ago, would return the 
fine, handsome original of this por- 
trait!’ said Lilian. ‘I knew your 
voice directly, but otherwise should 
never have recognised you.” 

“ Well, one consolation! This 
Adam-and-Eve-like innocence will 
not last much longer, for I am 
come to fetch you out of paradise. 
My uncle, the Bishop of Lough- 
borough, has presented you, friend 
Arthur, with a capital living at 
Somerley, where you will see as 
many human beings in an hour as 
you do here ina year; but if you 
yet up a jealous fit every time ¢ 
gentleman presents your wife with 
his carte de visite, you will have 
your work well cut out, I can tell 
you!” 





Charley and Arthur soon became 
staunch friends. The carte de 
visite was framed and hung up in 
a prominent place in the drawing. 
room. 

Arthur learned to govern his 
temper, and was never known to 
be jealous again. 

Lilian got over her weakness 
for uniforms, and even Hannah, 
when she looked at Charley's 
handsome face, allowed ‘there 
was exceptions to every rule, and 
not all officers and mustachers was 
vermin.’ Charley stood godfather 
to the second “little future,” which 
proved a girl, and fell in love with 
both godmothers, Minnie and Rose 
Graham, but ultimately decided 
upon the elder sister, who speedily 
became Minnie Lincoln and a very 
happy wite. A. H. 





“GIVE Us THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD?” 


TirovGH literally this prayer we use, 

“(ive us this day our daily bread ?” we mean 
Much more than this. The grace of yesterday, 
The help, the wisdom given then, will not 
Suflice to-day. Perhaps a keener woe 

Than we knew or thought of may await, 

And call for help which then we needed not ; 
Or some delight might Jead our hearts astray, 
If grace and wisdom came not from on high. 
‘Tis to no small resource we come—but one 
Which could at first supply as much, or more, 
As longest life could need. This makes us ask, 


Tn human ignorance 





Why spare not, then, 


The dail} task, by giving all at once ? 
No; step by step Gud wisely leads us on, 
Bidding us leave the future to His care. 


Enough for us our present need to feel 
And cry, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” M.D. 


, 











PER ASPERA AD ASTRA: 


A TALE OF LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 
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CHAPTER II—Continued. 


Waex William of Hardfels re- 
joined his friend, both adjourned 
tothe room appropriated to Bertha. 
The meeting of the lovers was as 
warm and affectionate as might 
be expected, considering the rigid- 
ness of etiquette at that period. 

Searcely, however, had Bertha, 
availing herself of the opportunity 
afforded by the well-timed depar- 
ture of William, informed her hor- 
rified lover of her father’s promise 
to Wiirmer, when they were in- 
terrupted by the Baron of Hardfels. 

‘Pretty doings, certainly!” said 
the Baron, hastily, ‘‘to faint at 
one man’s suit, and rush madly 
into the arms of another! And as 
for you, young sir, I have important 
business with you: you have pur- 
sued your suit to my daughter 
against my will; but I have not 
interfered heretofore, in order that 
I might see how far your audacity 
would carry you. You dare to 
rival one of the richest heirs in 
Germany, the son of the wealtby 
Count of Wiirmer !” 

“Sir!” said Staelburg, with 
warmth ; ‘‘ my ancestry is of more 
noble descent than that of the 
Baron of Wiirmer ; and had it not 
been for the trouble into which my 
poor father fell, I should be as rich 
as, yea, richer than he. Not 
having received any intimation of 
your disapprobation of my conduct, 
I cannot but think your observa- 
tions uncalled for.” 

* But,” continued the Baron of 
Hardfels, unheeding the interrup- 
tion, “* setting aside wealth and 
other considerations, which may 
influence other men, but which do 
not hold their power over me, I 
command you, Count of Staelburg, 
for reasons it is not necessary to 
reveal, to think no more of m 
daughter. For you, Bertha, if 


find you again consorting with 
this young man, you will incur my 
serious displeasure. If I am rightly 
informed, much passes within my 
doors of which I am kept in igno- 
rance.” This he added with an 
expression ofill-concealed contempt. 

Staelburg, whose dealings were 
ever marked by an excess of can- 
dour, briefly protested that his visits 
to the castle were invariably open 
and above-board ; but his protesta- 
tion was interrupted by the Baron, 
whose looks betokened some agita- 
tion. 

“However that may be,’ said 
the Baron, calmly, yet authorita- 
tively, ‘‘ you wiil not again present 
yourself here as a lover; and for 
my greater satisfaction, I now, as 
Bertha’s father, request you to sub- 
scribe your name to this docu- 
ment, —handing him a paper,— 
‘of which the requirements are, 
that you resign all claim to the 
hand of my daughter, and that you 
will not again enter my residence 
with any intentions towards her. 
My ‘doors shall ever be open to 
you as a friend,—but in no other 
capacity. One thing more, and I 
have done: promise me that you 
will appreciate the value of the 
Baron of Wiirmer both as a hus- 
band and a man in the sight of my 
daughter. If you do so, and in 
such a manner as to meet my ap- 
probation, I will not omit anything 
to help you to the acquirement of 
those of your estates ot which your 
father’s creditors are now in pos- 
session.” 

Staelburg had waited patiently 
till the Baron had finished, and 
then replied with great calmness : 

‘Baron of Harfels, do you take 
me for such as the Count of Wur- 
mer, or his sordid son, who would 
almost barter their souls for any 
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acquisition by which they might 
increase their wealth and extend 
their influence 2 No, sir; I would 
rather forfeit all my present pos- 
sessions, and those of my father, 
which by my economy are daily 
reverting to me, than part in so 
dishonourable a manner with that 
one thing which I hold to be 
dearest on earth. Moreover, 
Baron of Hardfels, I know you to 
be a man of your word, and what 
you undertake to do you leave not 
undone. ‘Therefore, before you 
pass your irrevocable resolutions, 
think well of them, and let not 
your judgment be biassed by any 
unfavourableconclusions. Consider 
what misery you will occasion on 
the one hand, and what bliss you 
will create on the other.” This 
the young Count of Staelberg said, 
not with anything like abject sup- 
plication, but with a degree of 
earnestness scarcely habitual to 
him. His natural demeanour was 
far too haughty to allow him to 
ask as a favour what he considered 
as a right. 

‘Young man,” said Hardfels, in 
the same tone of voice, “you have 
spoken well; but none of your 
high-flown speeches will avail with 
me. Ihave said that which you 
must obey.” 

* But——,” added the young 
Count. 

‘Silence, sir!’’ said the Baron, 

interrupting him immediately. “ I 
‘now it is not an easy task for a 
lover to forsake his mistress when 
his love is sincere! but I fear the 
love you bear to my daughter is 
not of that character.” 
Tire How, sir!” said the Count, 
infuriated beyond all bounds. “Do 
you mean to say that I do not love 
your daughter ¥” 

* Be calm,” said the Baron, 
sternly. “It is but too probable 
that other considerations, besides 
true love, actuate you.” 

_, Sirs” said Staelburg, enraged 
if possible more than ever, “if 
these words had been uttered by 
any other man—I mean by any 
one 1n full possession of youth and 
strength—they should be recalled, 


or the fair lands of Staelburg 
again should lose their lord.” 

“My commands have been 
communicated to you,” continued 
the Baron of Hardfels, evidently 
not paying much attention to the 
last speech of Staelburg ; “ and if 
they are not obeyed, I must needs 
enforce them by a higher power 
than my own. You know what 
influence I possess over the Mar- 
grave; beware that I do not exer- 
cise that influence to your hurt, 
and bring down the effects of it 
on your head! Some five or six 
years of banishment often cools 
hot blood like yours,” added the 
Baron, smiling grimly. 

‘Sir, my blood is hot at times, 
but at present it is as cool, or even 
cooler, than your own,” said Stael- 
burg, who had by this time become 
more composed. 

“Well, let us barter no more 
words,” said Hardfels. ‘ Let me 
advise you to give up your foolish 
suit to my daughter without any 
more trouble. I should not like 
to proceed to harsh measures with 
you. What is your determina- 
tion P” 

“My determination, sir, de- 
pends upon your daughter ; and I 
now appeal to her. Ifthe Baron 
of Wiirmer is more favoured than 
myself, nothing remains for me 
but to yield the field to him. If, 
indeed, my ardent attachment 
meets with any return, do not 
imagine I shall deal so lightly with 
her affections.” 

For some time a deep silence 
reigned ; but the Baron, who was 
not in the habit of being kept long 
in suspense by his children, re- 
marked, in an imperious man- 
ner: 

“Since it appears that this 
bare-brained young man will not 
suffer my remonstrances to have 
any weight with him, I look to 
you, Bertha, to decide the point. 

f not for your own sake, at 
least for his, let your answer be 
in accordance with my wishes. ” 

Thus appealed to, Bertha re- 
luctantly answered: ‘ Whatever 
your wishes may be, sir, since you 
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expect me to speak the truth, you 
chall not be disappointed. I can- 
not say that the Baron of Wiirmer 
holds any place in my breast ; 
neither should I feel disposed to 
cive the Count of Staelburg any 
proof of inconstancy. I have no ob- 
jection to the breaking off of our 
engagement, if either his happi- 
ness or interest is promoted by 
such a course; but unless I hear 
from him that such is his wish, I 
cannot take the initiative.” Here 
she found relief in a violent fit of 
weeping. 

“Then, sir!” said Staelburg, a 
glow of triumph supervading his 
countenance, “I will not prove 
myselfunworthy of your daughter's 
confidence. My choice is made. 
Never will I resign my suit in 
favour of Wiirmer, whatever may 
be the consequences !”’ 

“Time will show,” rejoined 
Hardfels, menacingly. 

“Never!” retorted the impas- 
sioned lover. 

“T give you two days to think 
on what I have said; and if your 
sentiments on the subject remain 
unchanged, rest certain I shall 
ensure compliance with my will.” 
So saying, the Baron of Hardfels 
left the room. 

A brief pause followed his de- 
parture, which was broken by 
Staelburg, who asked of the weep- 
ing Bertha: “ Have I the happi- 
ness of knowing that your feelings 
towards me are in all respects the 
same as before 2” 

“Yes,” she faintly answered, in 
a voice choked by sobs. “I am 
ever yours! But go, my Augustus, 
and think upon what you have 
heard.” 

After an affectionate adieu, the 
lovers departed: Bertha for her 
ae, and Staelburg for the 

all. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SPY. 
Ix addition to the persons tak- 
ing part in the foregoing conver- 


sation, there was one other who 
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paid great attention toit. Michael, 
the aforesaid page, had slipped in- 
to the room, and had hidden him- 
self behind one of the massive 
screens. William and Karl were 
not far wrong in their conjectures 
that Michael was a paid spy of the 
W tirmers. By what means they 
first gained him over to their in- 
terests itis not our good fortune 
to know. He was certainly “ wor- 
thy of his hire,” by the zeal he 
displayed in their service. He 
seldom failed to obtain accurate 
information for his employers; but 
he was not above dealing in fiction. 
Michael was an admirable servant, 
steady, and well versed in all the 
duties which were requisite fora 
page, or, if occasion required, a 
valet. In truth, he often officiated 
in this latter capacity to the old 
Baron. . Whether it was from a 
desire to avert suspicion, or to 
gratify his malice, we know not ; 
but it was seldom he used his 
talents for the benefit of Wil- 
liam. 

In the situation where he en- 
sconced himself he let not a word 
escape him. At the end of the 
conversation he crept out. But 
here all his cunning availed him 
nothing ; for Karl, who chanced to 
be near the spot, suspecting his 
designs, charged him with having 
played the spy. 

Michael was too well-versed in 
the art of deception to suffer him- 
self to be detected without some 
attempt to justify his conduct ; he 
therefore replied, in answer to the 
charge, with an assumption of in- 
jured innocence: ‘You know, 
Master Karl, that it is easier to 
accuse than to prove.’ 

‘‘ Michael,” said Karl, regarding 
him steadily, ‘‘ you know that it Is 
not the first time I have caught 
you spying ; and I now plainly tell 
you, if you do not leave off this 
disgraceful course, Master William 
shall know of it, and your dismissal 
will soon follow.” 

“Master William is nothing to 
me,” returned the other. 

‘Whether he be or not, from 
him the Baron will know it,” re- 
plied Karl. A 
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“But my lord has too good an 
opinion of me to condemn me on 
mere suspicion. a 

It is not mere Suspicion, you 
know,” replied Karl; * for where 
have you now come from? and, 
pray, ‘for what purpose did you 
secrete yourself 2" 

“Ts that business of yours, 
Karl ¥ Am I responsible to you— 
9 page—for my actions ¥" said 
Michael, in a surly tone. “ Pray, 
who set you to be my inquisitor— 
to know where I come from, or go 
to No, Master Karl, you'll get 
nothing from me.” 

* Michael,” said Karl, “you 
know that I, although younger 
than you, am stronger; and if you 
do not give a decided answer to my 
question, I shall by force make 
vou. 

* Why am I to answer you ?— 
because you boast yourself to be 
stronger’ Ha! ha!” added he, 
with a laugh. 

‘You are aware that no good 
purposes led to your playing the 
spy. JI am now resolved to know 
the real facts of the ease, and for 
Whom it is you act so disgraceful a 
part; so I advise you to answer 
me with a good grace, or you will 
ruc the consequences of a re- 
fusal.”’ 

‘I have nothing to reveal, nor 
should I be disposed to tell aught 
at vour bidding,” said Michael. 
** T should like to try your boasted 
strength, which I have not vet 
fairly done, and am not sure you 
would come off the victor.” 

* Well, for the trial,” returned 
the other. 

Kach threw off the loose overcoat 
generally worn by pages, to pre- 
serve their better underclothes, in 
order to give them more freedom 
of action. As neither had any 
vilensive or defensive weapons ex- 
cept those with which nature had 
furnished them, no great harm 
could well be apprehended. 
the place was singularly adapted 
for tin ir operations. It was a large 
sort of landing, of about twelve 
feet square, covered with rushes 
thickly strewn, so that a fall could 
net hurt them in any dangerou 





degree. Around could be seen the 
massive doors of many of the 
rooms which opened into the afore. 
said landinge The grand staircase 
protruded at one end, and con. 
tinued its winding course over the 
heads of the combatants. When 
all the necessary preliminaries 
were settled, they began their 
wrestling mateh, for it was not 
much better. 

Michael rushed forwards, as if 
to annihilate his opponent at the 
firat blow, and thus win the victory, 
which he knew would otherwise 
terminate in Karl’s favour: but 
the latter, seeing his intention, 
strove, not without some success, 
to defeat it. In the rush made by 
Michael, Karl was scarcely quick 
enough; although he escaped the 
larger blow, he fell in with one of 
Michael’s arms, which swung 
about like great clubs. This he 
received on his chest, which stag- 
gered him, but otherwise did him 
no harm. It was now his turn to 
act on the offensive. He instantly 
sprang forward on his enemy, and 
grappled him closely. Here it was 
that the thick-set form of Michael 
was again decidedly against him, 
while the light figure of Karl was 
well adapted for this close fight. 
They continued in this manner for 
some time, till Michael, by some 
mismanagement on the part of 
Karl, slipped from him and pre- 
pared for another spring. But he 
was defeated by his active oppo- 
nent, who again closed with him, 
and after a short struggle brought 
him to the ground. 

The prostrate Michael, seeing all 
further resistance was vain, sul- 
lenly submitted. Karl then re- 
peated his question, with the ad- 
ditional threats, not only of his 
own personal vengeance, but of the 
fierce wrath of his superiors ; and 
after much prevarication on the 
part of Michael, received the fol- 
lowing answer: 

* Well, Karl, since you have ob- 
tained the advantage, I must com 
ply with your unreasonable re- 
quests ; but you would never have 
extracted the truth by any other 
means than force. I slipped into 



















































the room unobserved by any one, 
and overheard the whole conversa- 
tion from beginning toend. With 
regard to the second part of your 
question, if you will take no other 
answer, I cannot deny that Iam 
bought by the Baron of Wirmer ; 
and, indeed, the eld man bruited 
to me something about it. The 
Baron gave me five crowns, and 
gaid, if I did well, he would reward 
we further.” 

“ Michael,” said Karl, seriously, 
‘JT am sorry for you; but I must 
tell my young master the sub- 
stance of your confession, which 
will, without doubt, lead to your 
dismissal.” 

“Well, so be it. Let me go 
now, Karl. I have answered all 
your questions ; yeu cannot want 
anything more with me,” said the 
other, sulkily. 

Karl suffered his discomfited 
fellow-servant to rise ; after which 
Michael retired to the servants’ 
hall. where he experienced but 
little sympathy. 

William of Hardfels, who had 
accompanied his friend to the gate- 
way, had by this time returned, 
and was met by Karl, who thus 
addressed him: ‘* Ay, Master 
William, the plot is out,—Michael 
has confessed that he is the spy of 
the Wirmers.” 

“You are right, then, Karl,” 
said William, grasping his page's 
hand with fervour. ‘“ Forgive me 
for harbouring a single suspicion 
of you, but I could not condemn 
any one on mere surmise only, 
Without proofs.” 

“ You give me new life. I knew 
you tended not the wound that 
you inflicted,” said Karl, earnestly. 

“Well, Karl,” said William, “I 
want to know the particulars of 
your discovery. I have got a little 
spare time before dinner, which I 
lay not have after.” 

“The facts,” said Karl, “ are 
these: I was not aware that my 
Lady Bertha was sufficiently re- 
covered to leave her bed-chamber; 
and as I was about to prepare the 
sTeen room for her reception, I per- 
ceived Michael emerge from behind 
4 screen, whereupon I instantly 
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accused him with having acted the 
spy. 

“* But, of course, he did not ad- 
mit the truth so readily?” said 
William. 

“When I charged him, he 
stoutly denied it. I still persisted 
In my accusation, and told him 
that if he did not speak the truth, 
I should make him. But he was 
equally obstinate, and so we had 
a trial of our strength, till at last 
I got him down, and compelled 
him to relate the facts, namely, 
that he had overheard everything, 
and that he was a paid spy of the 
Wiirmers.” 

During the evening, William 
performed his promise, and com- 
municated to his father what he 
had heard. Great was the fury 
of the Baron of Hardfels on ascer- 
taining the manner in which Wir- 
mer conducted his suit; and it is 
not improbable that the contrast 
between the rival claimants of his 
daughter’s hand made him deeply 
regret the rejection of the more 
honourable. 

The next day, Michael made one 
of the household of the Count of 
Wiirmer, who, however, annoyed 
at the disclosure he had made, 
could not but consider him pos- 
sessed of too much ability to be 
employed only in reporting con- 
versations. The Count, therefore, 
forbore to reproach Michael with 
his failure, thinking that abundant 
opportunities might occur of ex- 
piating his offence by fidelity and 
devotion to his interests, in which, 
as the sequel will show, he was not 
deficient. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WiRMER AND HIS COADJUTOR. 


TE reader may imagine, from the 
last words of Wiirmer, and the 
general impression we have en- 
deavoured to give of his character, 
that he was not particularly nice 
in the choice of the means to ac- 
complish his purposes. His first 
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‘dea, therefore, on leaving the 
scene of his late misfortune, was 
to form a scheme of vengeance on 
those who had discomfited lim. 
Sore as was the ill-will which he 
bore to the young heir of Hardfels, 
his enmity to the Count of Stacl- 
burg was of a prior date, and was 
certainly of no less intensity. In 
the former he saw a rash, hot- 
headed youth, whose skill lay only 
in the use of weapons, and who, 
from his inexperience, would fall 
an easy prey to the dexterous 
jlottings of so able a tactician as 
himself Between Staelburg and 
Wiirmer there had never been 
much loss of love; and, from the 
clearness of intelleet, as well as 
the superior general abilities of 
the young Count, Wirmer saw in 
him a dangerous antagonist: be- 
sides this, they were rivals, a cir- 
cumstance which, to so unforgiving 
a disposition as Wiirmer’s, was a 
sufficient justification for anything. 
Upon these considerations, the 
worthy noble thought it prudent 
to wreak his vengeance on his more 
formidable foe in the first instance, 
and to defer the execution of his 
designs upon William of Hardfels 
until a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. With energy becoming a 
far better object, he lost no time 
in commencing with a sworn ally 
of his, by name Ruffo, who, after 
having served with some little 
honour in the numerous wars of 
the period, had turned his sword, 
not into a pruning-hook, but mto 
an assassin’s poniard, and gained 
his living by plundering and mur- 
dering any travellers who might 
come under his tender mercies. 
Dreading the consequences of his 
erimes, Rutfo seldom remained 
long in one loeality. But such 
Was the intimate acquaintance ex- 
isting between the titled and the 
untitied Villain. that one was sel- 
dom ignorant of the other’s move- 
ents lor any great space of time. 
On the present occasion, Ruffo had 
taken up his quarters in a ruined 
chateau, Which had probably lost 

owner by his hand, and which, 
from its situation in such delightful 
contiguity to his haunts, no one 


eared to inhabit. On Wiirmer’s 
approach, one of the amiable fra- 
ternity emerged from a hidden re. 
treat, and proceeded in sullen 
silence to escort him to the then 
abode of Ruffo. <A few dogs of 
noble appearance, used for the pur- 
pose of securing deer, when the 
savage disposition of the robber 
took a comparatively peaceful turn, 
set up afierce bay at his appearance; 
but on a gesture from the attend. 
ant shrunk frightened away. A 
brief parly took place between the 
scout and a companion within; after 
which, the bolts with which the 
entrance of the habitation was for- 
tified, were removed, and Wiirmer 
was soon left alone with his coaju- 
tor. Ruffo was short in stature, 
somewhat round in the shoulders, 
and possessed an eye of piercin 
brillianey, in which a thirst for 
blood and plunder revelled in un- 
controlled ferocity. His hair was 
of a curling black, and, to do 
justice to Germany, we must con- 
fess our suspicions that she 
could not claim the honour of 
being the mother country of the 
determined scoundrel in question. 
Such was Kuffo, as he left his em- 
ployment of making an inventory 
of a stock in trade of a deceased 
merchant, to greet his visitor. It 
will not excite much wonder if we 
proceed to inform the reader, that 
but little real good-will was mani- 
fested between the two accomplices 
incrime. Suspicion is one of the 
necessary consequences of vice; and 
although Wiirmer was compelled to 
disclose more of the workings of his 
mind to Rutto than to any other, 
all disclosures were made with an 
amount of mistrust, which Ruffo 
was not slow toperceive. The real 
state of the connection between the 
two consisted in that all-pervading 
bond, mutual interest. 

Finding his patron the reverse 
of communicative, Ruffo, who 
grudged every minute spared from 
the pleasing task of scheduling his 
booty, and apportioning it between 
the captors (of course the lion’s 
share being reserved to himself), 
bluntly demanded what the Baron 
of Wirmer wanted of him? 














Wiirmer had trusted that his 
«fidus Achates”’ would have sur- 
mised the subject of his thoughts, 
and thus obviated the painful, and 
indeed dangerous, necessity of ex- 
pressing them ; but Ruffo feigned 
utter ignorance of his wishes. 
Seeing that his a“ accomplice 
was indisposed to begin on so 
delicate a subject, “screwing his 
courage to the sticking-place,” 
Wiirmer commenced: 

“On many previous occasions, 
when in the direst straits, I have 
been rescued from jeopardy chiefly 
by your able assistance: there are 
circumstances which render it pru- 
dent for me once more to have re- 
course to you. I will not deny 
that the services I require from 
you are of an arduous nature. 
May I count upon your help?” 

“T peril my life for no man 
without ample recompense,” said 
Ruffo, doggedly. ‘‘Answer me 
two points,—firstly, what I am to 
perform? Secondly, what I am 
to expect ?” 

Wiirmer bit his lip in silent 
mortification at the ill success of 
this appeal to the bandit’s weak 
point; but added, in a tone of 
surprise : 

“T had hoped, Ruffo, that your 
love of enterprise would have pre- 
dominated over every such second- 
ary consideration; and it is not 
without regret that I observe re- 
ward and self-interest possess more 
of your thoughts than either honour 
or friendship.” 

_ “You are a bigger fool than I 
Imagined you to be,” said Ruffo, 
curtly, “af you think that my 
friendship for you would prompt 
me to risk my life, or anything 
else, on your behalf. Friends we are 
now, because you have need of my 
assistance ; when my _ exertions 
have made you secure, how long 
Will our friendship continue? But 
to the point,—you want certain 
obnoxious individuals put out of 
the way. Act with less reserve; 
ive me but their names and your 
price, and rest assured that all 
shall be done to your satisfaction !”’ 

‘For this I have your word 

but, to lose no time, the Count of 
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Staelberg has become an awkward 
opponent of my plans. As one or 
the other of us must be put out of 
the way, for the convenience of the 
survivor, I would prefer doing that 
office by him to becoming his vic- 
tim. My offer is””—here he paused, 
as if engaged in caleulation,—* no 
less a sum than five hundred 
crowns, which I engage, on my 
word of honour, to pay, on good 
proof that you have accomplished 
your task.” 

A sarcastic chuckle on the part 
of Ruffo testified his opinion of 
this spirited offer; after which 
he replied, with an air of indif- 
ference: 

“You were right in saying that 
these matters are of an arduous 
nature. On no other terms than 
these am I your man:—The sum 
of seven hundred crowns shall be 
paid me for Staelburg’s life; and, 
moreover, I insist on having a 
written promise of payment. With- 
out these terms, you must seek 
for assistance elsewhere. A small 
writing, such as I require, would 
convince you hereafter that my 
clatms were just; and, moreover, 
would give me the same hold on 
you that you have on me.” 

“How?” said Wiirmer, by no 
means approving of the plan sug- 
gested ; “are we not already even? 
You have my word of honour for 
payment of the money. What 
else do you want ?” 

* Probably, my good patron,” 
said the bandit, with a sneer, “ you 
have never given thought of the 
vast difference existing between 
the son of a count of the empire 
and an outlawedrobber. It would 
be easy for you to betray me; and 
without the written promise I speak 
of, I have not the remotest chance 
of obtaining a hearing from the 
Emperor, the Margrave, or any 
one else. I await your final an- 
swer, as my good comrades are ex- 
pecting the division of the spoil.” 

After some ineffectual remon- 
strances against the exorbitance of 
the price, and the inconvenience 
attending the written guarantee, 
Wiirmer drew up a document, 
more to the satisfaction of Rutfo 
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than himself. As he handed it 
over to the worthy, he said: 

“When I left Hardfels, the 
young Count was just entering. 
It is very likely that if you were 
to station some of your men by 
the side of the road, your purpose 
may be accomplished without de- 
lay, and without loss of life to 
your followers. No time should 
be lost, though, as he will soon 
betake himself homewards.” 

“Thank you for the hint,” an- 
swered Kutlo: “1 will forthwith 
make arrangements for some of 
my best men being inambush. I 
trust soon to be in possession of 
your seven hundred crowns.” 

“The sooner the better,” said 
Wiirmer, as, having with some 
difficulty, and many concessions, 
accomplished his purpose, he 
quitted the presence of the 
freebooter. 

No sooner had the door closed 
upon him, and he was_ fairly 
mounted on the steed, which his 
former acquaintance had brought 
him, than he indulged in a torrent 
of imprecations on the mercenary 
Ruffo, who had suceeeded in in- 
veigling him into signing so im- 
yortant a document as the one we 
ts mentioned. The slight wound 
which William inflicted, and which 
he had carefully concealed from 
Rutfo, lest it should impress the 
latter with a disparaging idea of 
his skill at arms, now caused him 
much pain; and although his plans 
for revenge were well matured, 
and in every way likely to meet 
with success, we doubt if his 
mind was a whit easier than his 
body. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ATTACK AND RESCUE. 


Arter bidding farewell to William 
of Hardfels at the grand entrance, 
Staelburg mounted his horse, and 
rode off at an easy pace. 

The road, if such the rough 
track he was pursuing might be 
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called, lay through the wildes 
scenery. ‘Lhe lofty fir-trees rustle) 
with the cold evening wind, and 
the rising moon cast its mild and 
softening beams over the whole. 
face of nature. The way, though 
romantic, and even pleasant, struck 
terror into the superstitious minds 
of the peasantry. As is customary 
in rural districts, there were cer- 
tain trees where lovers had hanged 
themselves in despair: there were 
spots where, as tradition asserted, 
the ruffians who infested the 
thickly wooded districts had com. 
mitted some atrocity of uncommon 
magnitude and daring; while the 
spirits of those who had come to 
an end, either by their own hand 
or by the assistance of others, were, 
of course, seen by numerous per- 
sons to pay their nocturnal visits 
to the spots where their mortal 
career had terminated. 

At some distance the rocks of 
Heidelberg frowned in majestic 
grandeur, and formed a fitting ac- 
companiment to the dense forests 
which oecupied the majority of the 
landscape. From the lax adminis- 
tration of the laws at the period, 
these last formed a complete land of 
Goshen for marauders of all kinds; 
and searcely a night or day passed 
without some outrage being commit- 
ted. The principal monarchs pre- 
siding over these lawless communi- 
ties were our acquaintance Ruffo 
and one Albrecht, also a soldier of 
fortune. The latter, though obtain- 
ing an ample livelihood by means 
which the fastidiousness of the pre- 
sent day would not scruple to call 
dishonest, was possessed of a more: 
chivalrous regard for honour than 
the majority of these knights of the 
woodlands, and was in the main 
more sinned against than sinning. 
Much good to the poor, and no lit- 
tle embarrassment to the rich, did 
he oceasion; for, notwithstanding 
his confusion of mewn and tuum, 
there was a degree of frankness an‘ 
bravery about him, which rendered 
him an object of more lore than 
dread. 

Thinkingit not unlikely that some 
of Ruffo’s gang might levy their 
eontrioutioss upcn him, Staelburg, 





while cantering’along, examined his 
petronels, which he always carried 
in his holsters, and loosened his 
sword in his seabbard, in order to 
be in a position to repel force by 
foree. 

four miles of the six he had to 
traverse lay behind him, and already 
the main turret of Staelburg Castle 
could be discerned in the moonlight. 
In his then state of mind, the sigh t 
of the abode of his ancestors could 
not fail to conjure to his remem- 
brace scenes long forgotten ; and a 
tear fell from his eye as he thought 
of his mother, and all the good les- 
sons she had inculeated upon his 
young mind. Then the young 
Count’s memory reverted to more 
painful scenes: he beheld him- 
self standing before the death- 
bed of his revered parent ; he heard 
her last benediction. His father’s 
look of agonised despair presented 
itself to his view, when he returned 
from ithe seene of his extravagance, 
the dupe of artful deceivers. Stael- 
berg, however, was of too hopeful 
a disposition to dwell long on the 
gloomy side of the subject, and 
his vivid faney pictured future hap- 
piness with Bertha for his bride, 
and all the estates of his ancestors 
once more returned to him, their 
rightful possessor. But the mad- 
dening thoughful of Hardfels’ vio- 
lent opposition to his suit dispelled 
these happy visions, and left him to 
the reflection that in another day 
or two he would bea banished man, 
and those estates which by dint of 
economy he had acquired would 
probably add to the riches of his 
enemies. 
_These meditations occupied the 
time during which nearly another 
mile had been passed. Suddenly, 
a rustling in the bushes which lined 


the road attracted his ‘attention. - 


Thitking all was not right, he in- 
stantly put himself in a position 
of defence. The gleam of steel 
the next moment confirmed his 
opinion; but ere he had time tourge 
his horse toa quicker pace, three 
men rushed from the left side ot the 
road, a little in advance of him, 
Whiie two more were seen emerging 

om a bush in his rear. One of 
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the three endeavoured to seize his 
bridle-rein, but Staelberg, rising in 
his stirrup, struck the over-rash as- 
sailant prostrate to the earth with 
his sword. The other two, wlo 
were truly Ruffo’s picked men, at- 
tacked him simultaneously, and 
succeeded in arresting his progress ; 
while the young man defended him- 
self with great vigour and resolu- 
tion. Before, however, he could 
disengage himself from them, 
the men in the rear had reached 
the scene of strife. Finding it a 
work of some difficulty to loosen 
their hold of his rein, our hero 
spurred his horse forwards, with 
the hope of freeing himself of them. 
The noble animal seemed conscious 
of his master’s intentions, and 
sprang forward to release him from 
his assailants. One of the ruffians, 
seeing his intentions, with a violent 
blow, hamstrung the horse. Per- 
ceiving the beast sink under him, 
Staelberg extricated his feet from 
the stirrups, and sprang nimbly to 
the ground. Planting his left foot 
on thesbody of his bleeding steed, he 
boldly faced his adversaries. Me- 
nacing them with his good sword in 
his right hand, with his left he 
soughta petronel in his holsters, aud 
levelling it at the foremost bravo, 
fired. The ball, by a change in 
the position of its intended mark, 
whistled past his shoulder, and 
buried itself deeply in the trunx of 
a neighbouring oak. The stillness 
of the night and the proximity of 
the trees served to increase the 
sound tenfold. Alarmed, as guilty 
consciences generally are by trifles, 
the ruffians paused for a moment, 
to recommence their operat.ons. 
In the next onslaught, they met 
with more success: so impetuous 
was the attack, that in resisting it, 
Staelberg’s foot slipped, and he fell 
with adegree of force which knock- 
ed his weapon out of his hand. 
Withconsiderable presence of mind, 
however, Staelburg succeeded in 
drawing the remaining petronel! 
before the robbers had time tv im- 
prove theiradvantage. One, in “11s 
eager haste to impale his enemy, 
had overshot his mark, and the 
thrust, which with care might lave 
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inflicted a fatal wound, produced no 
worse effect than a graze of the 
swordarm. Thewell-timedresort to 
tire-arms stood thesorely beset man 
in good stead. Each of the banditti 
waited for his companion to lead 
the attack, and as neither felt a 
sufficient regard for his comrade to 
become the recipient of a bullet, to 
earn seven hundred crowns for 
others, their movements were of a 
very cautious nature. The pause 
so produced gave time for the ar- 
rival of unexpected assistance to 
the young Count. 

The newcomer handled a weighty 
broadsword with the air ofa master 
workman, and soon diminished the 
number of the assailants by one 
luckless wight, who, two minutes 
sooner, might by his death have 
secured the destruction of our hero. 
Then applying a silver whistle to 
his lips, he blew a few shrill notes. 
Searcely had a minute elapsed ere 
the bushes again rustled, and two 
men habited in woodland garb ar- 
rived to take part inthe fray. See- 
ing this unexpected reinforcement, 
the ruflians immediately fled. The 
foresters prepared to follow, but 
were prevented by the first stranger. 

‘| hope, my lord,” exclaimed 
Albrecht, for the Count’s deliverer 
was he, ‘that you are unhurt. The 
rascalsmade a vigorous attack upon 
you, and I fear, would have made 
_— work of you, had I not heard 
the report of your petronel. I 
thought there was something 
amiss, and so [hastened to give my 
assistance. It was fortunate the 
soundcame to my ears—wasit not 2” 

“Tt was !—it was!” exclaimed the 
Count, gaasping the hand of his 
deliverer, whowas a stranger to him, 
“and I will not prove ungrateful to 
you for your ready aid.” 

* Oh, Count ! replied the daring 
outlaw, ‘ say nothing of that. Had 
It been an object of the utmost in- 
difference to me, my love tor ticlit- 
ing woul 1 have pr mpted me to do 
what I did. I am, however. par: 
ticularly happy to be of any service 
to the Count of Staelburg. It is 
strange it l eannot do some good 
occasionally, to atone for the wrongs 
[ am in the habit of committing.” 
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“Your's is a dangerous life, Al. 
brecht ; I am sorry you do not em- 
brace some other occupation.”’ 

‘*None else would suit me. Al! 
other crafts are too limited and eon. 
fined for my roving habits.” 

* What think you of a soldier's 
life?” said Staelberg. ‘“ There is 
plenty of change, and an unusual 
degree of liberty.” 

* You are right, my lord—that 
is the only alternative ; but mis. 
chances often happen in war, such 
as being cooped up in a fort for 
months, likea cat. I fear I should 
miss the greenwood shade, and the 
fat venison. But there is a stronger 
reason why a soldier’s life would not 
be in accordance with my tastes. 
I could not brook any authority— 
my proud spirit would revolt.” 

“ Brave men are not 80 numerous 
in Germany that many are obliged 
to go without a reward for their 
services. What say you toa bodyof 
rangers in France, for instance, if 
you wish for change of scene? The 
commotionsin that country are quite 
sufficient to keep your sword in 
employment.” 

“No,” said Albrecht, ‘“ My 
sword, if drawn again in regular 
warfare, shall be dedicated to my 
own country. Let the people of 
France please themselves ; the Mar- 
grave of Baden is my immediate 
superior.” 

“T agree with you, there. I 
wish not to fight in any other cause 
than that of the Margrave, since he 
is my lawful sovereign ; and Ihave, 
as yet, no reason to deplore it, 
although circumstances may induce 
me to alter my opinion ere long,” 
said Staelburg. 

“ How ?” asked Albrecht, in an 
anxious tone. “Is anything amiss* 
—you have not offended the Mar- 
grave ?"’ 

‘Not yet, but I have incurred 
the ill will of one of his greatest 
supporters.” 

‘The Baron of Hardfels, I fear. 

“You have it,” said the Count. 
‘ He and the Wiirmers, father and 
son, are the only persons, who | 
think, could wish me evil. What 
say you, Albrecht ?” 

“ You are right, Count,” said the 














you ill. 


“ Few wish 
And, for my part, I think the old 
Baron is not so bitter as you sup- 


pose him to be.” 
“Perhaps not,’ replied Stael- 


brigand. 


burg. i 
“Time was,” said Albrecht, 


“when no better neighbour could 
be found in this part of the country 
than the Baron of Hardfels ; but 
since such an intimacy has existed 
between himself and the Wiirmers, 
a great change has come over him. 
He is certainly not the same man. 
He looks older than he did. But 
we have been conversing so long, 
that youhave forgotten toanswer my 
question ; so I must ask you again, 
whether you came off scatheless in 
your encounter with those rascally 
ruflians P” 

‘ j have fared remarkably,” said 
Staelberg. ‘* The only hurt I re- 
ceived is a slight scratch from one 
of their swords; but it is not sufli- 
cient to cause much inconvenience ; 
it may be as well, however, to have 
it inspected on my arrival home.” 

‘Tam sorry | cannot give you 
such assistance. Our trade is 
rather to give than to cure ; but I 
will be your body guard home- 
wards.” 

The two then set forward, and 
talked with such good-will, that 
they approached their destination 
almost without their knowledge. 
The fortress of Staelberg was fairly 
in sight, and a magnificent castle it 
was. It had been erected in the 
twelfth century, by the first Count 
of Staelburg, when the revenues of 
the family were more ample than 
at present; and was of larger di- 
mensions, as well as of a more taste- 
ful design, thanthe home of Hardfels. 

There was a slight pause in the 
conversation when ‘this magnifi- 
cent view of the castle first broke 
the monotomy of the scenery. 
The brigand gazed attentively on 
it, and then, turning to his com- 
panion, said— 

If ever another affair like this 
nighi’s adventure happens to you, 
blow some shrill notes on this, and 
I can guarantee the assistance of 
any of my band who may chance to 
be within hearing.” 
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So saying, he took the before- 
mentioned whistle from his neck, 
and slipped it over the neck of the 
young Count. Staelburg turned 
to thank him, but his late deliverer 
was gone, and he was left standing 
alone a short distance from his own 
gates. He had soon crossed the 
drawbridge over the bright river, 
which served as a moat, and walked 
up the terrace which surrounded the 
castle to the private entrance. Ar- 
rived at the latter, he was instantly 
admitted by an attendant. 

Tell Kaisa I await ner in the oak 
chamber,” said Staelberg to the 
attendant. 

The man bowed, and retired. 

Staelberg then wended his way 
through one of the tortuous pas- 
sages which led fromthe grand hall to 
the other parts of the mansion, until 
he reached a spacious chamber, in 
which an ample fire was blazing, 
the light of which enables us to 
give a brief description of the apart- 
ment. 

The'massive wainscoting, together 
with the curiously carved chairs and 
other furniture with which the room 
was filled, gave rise to the name of 
the oak chamber. The apartment 
was larger than those of the pre- 
sent day, and the height was unu- 
sual, Its extreme cleanliness spoke 
well for Kaisa’s housekeeping. 
The good old lady had imbied her 
master’s reverence for antiquities, 
and paid great attention to the 
valuable pictures and other works 
of art which adorned the mansion. 
Over the fireplace a picture, in a 
frame of polished oak, represented 
one of the early lords of Staelburg 
Castle. His countenance was pre- 
possessing and handsome, although 
pervaded by an expression of seve- 
rity. He was clad in full armour, 
and the enormous handle of a 

yonderous sword appeared over luis 
loft shoulder. On the right side 
from the entrance hung a portrait, 
as large as life, of a man of majestic 
mien, the grandfather of the present 
lord. A smaller one, containing 
the likeness of Staelberg’s father, 
taken when he was in the prime of 
life, was opposite. The young 
Count’s mother was the subject ot 
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a glowing painting, which, though 
a meet object for criticism, was par- 
cularly valued by the affectionate 
son. Her countenance was classic 
and beautiful, and might, with a 
slight alteration of drapery, have 
passed for a Minerva or Hebe. A 
strong resemblance existed between 
mother and son, the ample fore- 
head and eloquent eyes were com- 
mon to both;. but it cannot be de- 
nied that the charms of the former 
were far superior to the latter. 
Other small paintings and minia- 
tures, varying 1n me rit, were every 
where displayed. A superannuated 
lap-dog, cherished by Staelburg, 


from having been a ‘favourite of 


his mother, lazily whined out its 
recognition of its kind master. 

‘ Poor animal!” said Staelburg, 
as he stooped to stroke Jus head; 
“vouand | have known each other 
long, but I am afraid our inter- 
course will have a speedy termina- 
tion.’ 

Here the grating of the lock an- 
nounced an arrival, and an honest- 
featured dame, in an antiquated 
head-dress, plain stuff gown, and 
snow-white apron, made her ap- 
pearance. 

“Ah! woe is me, that I should 
live to see my old lord’s son thus 
wounded, and, perhaps, it may be 
to death!” said the kind-hearted 
old woman, visibly affected on see- 
inga slight mark of blood on the 
young noble’s attire. 

“ Itis nothing, good Kaisa, but 
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a little scratch in the arm. in which 
you may exercise your skill.” 

“And how did you get this. 
wound—ay ? I know. The blood 
is hot in young men; it is seldom 
otherwise. You have fought with 
the Baron Wiirmer, on one of your 
old quarrels, to-night.” 

** No, no, replied the young man, 
rather testily, the colour mounting 
to his cheeks. Had my quarrel 
been with him, one or other of us 
should have come oil w OrTse than 
this. But make haste; leave off 
talking, and satisfy yourself as to 
the extent of tbe hurt. Iam tired 
and want rest.” 

‘* But what has been the matter, 
young sir?” she continued with 
mock severity, adhering pertina- 
ciously to her question.” 

“Weil, since you insist on know- 
ing the facts of the Case, Kaisa,” 
know them you must,” he continue 
witha bland smile. ‘I have had 
anatfray with thoserascalsof Ruffo.” 

“And by what means did you 
escape” she asked him im an in- 
terested tone. 

“By the aid of Albrecht, another 
free forester—as gallant a fellow as 
ever laid hand on weapon.’ 

Dame Kaisa, was both kind 
hearted and garrulous, and as she 
practised the healing heart, she 
suffered her tongue to ramble from 
one subject to another, till she had 
fairly entered on a long story which 
we will venture to re produc ein the 
next chapter. 

















Sour years ago, I left Copenhagen 
by the steamer one afternoon to- 
wards the end of March, and after 
touching at various places on the 
Danish side, the last being Elsi- 
nore, crossed the Sound, and was 
safely landed at Helsingborg in 
Sweden. The Custom house au- 
thorities gave me little trouble, 
and I was soon at the small inn 
of the place. There I was shown 
into a room, the closeness of which 
was at first almost stifling; it 
seemed absolutely to swim in heat, 
asubstantial fatheat, which got well 
holdof youthemoment youentered, 
gathering round from every side 
and holding you tight in its folds, 
till you were brought to the verge 
of suffocation. ‘*‘ Come, come!”’ 
thought I, Vill soon remedy this; 
and I rushed to the window. Ima- 
gine my horror, when I found, 
after repeated and desperate ex- 
aminations, that there was no pos- 
sible means of opening it. It was 
double, the inner panes being her- 
metically pasted and puttied up, and 
not asingle outlet left; not one so- 
litary pane to open, and so let in the 
cooling and purifying air of heaven. 
I felt absolutely aghast, when, 
sinking down upon a chair, I re- 
flected, that that room had not 
had one airing since the com- 
mencement of the long winter, 
that many different persons had 
eaten and drank, smoked and 
slept in it during that time, and 
that it was my inevitable fate to 
eat and drink, smoke and sleep 
there too. The only way the room 
could be aired at all was by open- 
ing a round hole made near the 
top of the stove, and thus causing 
a draught, and this was supposed 
to be done for a short time ever 

morning. I confess to have felt 
not a little miserable at the pros- 
pect before me, but what is one to 
do? if fate does carry one away 
from old England with its thou- 
sand and one comforts, its healthy 
habits, one must e’en put up with 
all the inconveniences which can- 
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not be cured, and, emulating the 
example of famous Mark Tapley, 
be creditably jolly under desperate 
circumstances. And we were jolly, 
we flatter ourselves. What, then, 
was to be done? How was I, a 
foreigner, in a country of the lan- 
guage of which I had not the re- 
motest notion, to get through the 
journey of some four hundred 
English miles, at the far end of 
which lay the Swedish metropolis ? 
Having hada bag of despatches en- 
trusted to me for the English Lega- 
tionat Stockholm, Lhad determine 4 
totravel night and day; and indeed 
I felt that, after all, if the journey 
has to be performed, the soone: 
it was over the better. I com- 
menced operations accordingly. 
Luckily the landlord’s son-in-lay 
was a German, so I had at leas: 
some one to communicate with; 
and the porter of the inn, a moss 
energetic fellow, could make jim- 
self understood in the Teutonic 
tongue. As a preliminary step, 
the latter and I trotted off to the 
governor of the town, to obtain 
what is called a “ Bricka.” This 
in itself is an oblons pieee of brass. 
the 


upon which are engraved 
Swedish arms, a number, anid 
the words “Curir Bricka.” It is 


peculiar to Sweden, as far as | 
know, and is of very great use 
whentravelling in thateountry. [st 
is not, however, entrusted to every 
one, but rather to official people, 
and always to couriers or messen- 
gers, native or foreign; and its 
possessor is entitle1 to horses at 
any station before anybody else, and 
at all hours. The peasants at the 
post-houses pay the greatest respect 
to it. It is said that old Berna- 
dotte once, wishing to reward some 
one who had done him good 
service, gave him one of these 
Brickas to keep for his whole 
life, adding that it was the most 
useful present he could make. Its 
power is represented as so great, 
as to enable the holder to take the 
post-horses out of another person's 
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carriage, if, on arriving at a post- 
house, he finds no others at home.* 

We rooted out the commandant, 
a little pursy old gentleman, at the 
louse of a friend, where I believe 
he was enjoying his evening rub- 
ber: and being disturbed in the 
middle of it, he made objections 
to entrusting one of the precious 
articles to me, because I was not 
aregular “Courier.” However, I 
was firm, and not to be put off; so 
ultimately he consented, and taking 
me to his own house, handed over 
the bricka, which I received with 
many thanks, and then imme- 
diately returned to my stifling 
room. The next question was, 
what conveyance I should have. 
The choice lay between hiring and 
buying a carriage from the land- 
lord, and I felt, and doubtless he 
did too, that I was completely at 
his mercy. So there was a solemn 
conclave between the old fellow, 
his son-in-law, and myself, the son- 
in-law acting as interpreter. It 
was along business, but eventually 
[ became the possessor of an anti- 
quated britschka, in doubtful or- 
der and very heavy, and some old 
ropes and leather, dignified with 
the name of harness. Then I de- 
cided to send on a “foérbud”’ or 
avant-couricr, to order horses for 
the first sixteen stages, as far as 
a place called Jonképing.t The 
German set to work very civilly 
to till up a number ot tickets with 
the names of the different post- 
liouses or stations, the hour at 
which horses were to be ready at 
each, and so forth; and at 8 o'clock 
that evening oil’ started the first 
ferbud on a diminitive peasant’s 
cart of most primitive construction, 
drawn by one horse, and contain- 
ing my large portmanteau, well 


. } > wie mf 
1 have since been informed that the pecu- 


niages of the * bricka,” enumerated 
' ather tl suit of custom than sune- 
t ied Vv iauw Hi wever this may be, the 
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1 great veneration by 


hoping, pronour i“Chuping,” the “u” like 
that in ow word chu A It meansaplace where 
bes are Bought, a market town. Kupa is to 
‘ye Kopman. ameretant. Of course the root 
is (he same as 1 the German words, Kaufen, 
oe D an e Vbgush, to cheapen, chap- 
man, Cheapside, 8 Ana the Russian words 
Sinularly ure Koupee buy, Koupetz, ; 
wercbant. —= 


covered with matting. thus re. 
lieving my vehicle of some portion 
of weight. This forbud would go 
one stage, where he would deliver 
over the tickets (less the one for 
that particular station) and my 
portmanteau to his successor, and 
so on. The porter now brought 
me a great amount of change from 
the bank; notes of three rix-dollars 
and one rix-dollar, an abundance 
of small silver coin, and a handful 
of copper; for it is absolutely in- 
dispensable to be provided with a 
quantity of small money before 
commencing a journey in Sweden, 
as the poor drivers never possess 
any thing of the sort. 

Supper now made its appearance, 
served by a smiling girl, the first 
specimen (to me) of the Swedish 
* piga,’ with the gay particoloured 
handkerchief covering her head and 
tied under her chin; and as I dis- 
cussed the savoury messes, In my 
bedroom aforesaid, I questioned my 
German ally very perseveringly, as 
to the value of the different coins, 
the cost of posting, and every little 
particular 1 could think of, bribing 
him from time to time with one ot 
my best cigars, which he consumed 
eagerly—always in my bedroom 
aforesaid. Never was bribe more 
suceesstul; I took the tobacco- 
loving German’s heart by storm, I 
saw my victory jand profited by 
it; going at him again and again, 
and making him write down for me 
and pronounce the numbers and 
those words which I was most likely 
to require on my journey. I must 
say he took infinite pains, but then 
the cigars were very good. At last 
we parted, with many thanks and 
one weed more on my part, and with 
many assurances of mutual con- 
sideration and esteem; and then I 
crept in between the bedclothes, 
and snatched a few hours of fitful 
feverish sleep, such as can be ima- 
gined in so suffocating an atmo- 
sphere, and with the thought of get- 
ting up indarkness to begin a long 
dreary journey. Why cannot we 
lull our brain to perfect rest ? and 
Why is it that we can so seldom put 
our heads down on the pillow and 
sleep many hours as if they were 








but seconds? We do when chil- 
dren; but that happy time is soon 
over, and not content with the 
eares and troubles we go through 
in the day, we must needs live them 
over again, or anticipate those of 
to-morrow, in our sleep. 

It was dark enough when the 
vorter came in to eall me, and I 
holted straight out of bed, making 
fearful attempts to open my smart- 
ingeves,and blinking away till cold 
water, the great restorer, freshened 
me up, and I was really awake. 
Then I set to work to dress myself 
in my warmest attire; after this 
came the preparations for starting ; 
breakfast of coffee and rusks—who 
could eat at that unkindly hour ? 
then Tenveloped myselfin as many 
wraps and coats as possible, encas- 
ing my legs in a pair of long boots, 
lined with fur, which I had fortu- 
nately bought at Hamburg, and 
now found invaluable; finally, 
everything, including a good sup- 
ply of provisions, being stowed 
away in my carriage. Soon after 
six o'clock, one Friday morning, as 
Tremember, I started fairly on my 
way to Stockholm. 

The stages were generally from 
one to two Swedish miles long, a 
Swedish mile being about six and 
two-thirds English, and reckoned 
to take an hour. At each station, 
I found my horses waiting, and no 
great time was lost. I wrote my 
name in the ** Dagbok’—where I 
had come from, whither Iwas going, 
and how many horses I had. I 
paid the post-boy, and then started 
offagain. The horses went very 
well, especially thelittle ones ; down 
hill the pacewas really tremendous, 
and I did not half like it at first, 
tor the driverstarted his team off all 
at once,and let them gallop downas 
they liked, and I was in momentary 
lear lest my rickety old vehicle 
should break down once for all; 
but there was a little angel some- 
where aloft, who watched over me, 
and I soon got accustomed to the 
pace, and even to enjoy what 
at first seemed almost dangerous. 
My bricka helped me uncommonly. 
Vhen !my post-boy did not drive 
fast enough for my fancy, I flourish- 
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edit at him, shouting energetically 
in English, French, or German, or 
all three, as the whim seized me, 
and here and there I would put in 
a stray word of Swedish, out of my 
limited stock. Troard and screamed 
and I waived my bricka fran- 
tically, and the man or boy was 
always somewhat awed—more es- 
pecially as he could not understand 
what I said, and I guessed it must 
besomething fearful—and he would 
quicken up his cattle with whip or 
voice; and later on, when I had no 
horses ordered, it was astonishing 
to see the alteration in the face of 
a stupid boor, who had at first de- 
clared that there were no horses 
to be had, when I pulled out the 
all powerful badge, he was alive 
in a moment, and, full of apologies, 
rushed off to the stables and pro- 
duced the animals in a twinkling. 
Eachhorse in general costs the redi- 
culously small sum of about seven- 
pence a Swedish mile, but in some 
eases there is what is termed, “ en- 
trepranade,” that is, the posting is 
contracted for by a company under 
certain regulations, and then the 
charge isone-half more. It is also 
greater at all towns. The whole 
posting service is under govern- 
ment; at each post-house a book, 
ealled the “ Dagbok’ (daybook) 
is kept. This declares the number 
of horses which the postmaster 1s 
bound to furnish, and these are 
contributed by the different farmers 
in the neighbourhood. Many of 
these farmers being at some dis- 
tance from the post-house, it can 
easily be conceived that, when 
horses have not been ordered betore- 
hand, great delays are apt to occur, 
more especially in summer, when 
they are out all day in the fields. 
In the dagbok there is also a 
column for any remarks or com- 
plaints which the travellers may 
have to make, and this is inspected 
from time to time by the proper 
authorities, and fines are inflicted 
where the postmaster is proved to 
have neglected his duty. 

The post-boys I found very 
honest, and I had little trouble in 
paying them, for the distance be- 
tween the stations being put down 
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in the dagbok, I had merely to 
‘calculate the amount of each stage 
during the interval. and avery small 
sum in addition satistied the drivers. 

The first day went very fast. 
The novelty of the affair, the few 
delays, the clear bright atmo- 
sphere,—everything combined to 
make the hours slip away quickly ; 
but in the middie of the mght 
I came to a standstill, and for 
some time was completely at 
a loss to guess why no horses 
were ready, and I listened with 
x feeling, almost of despair, to a 
man, who, in answer to my broken 
sentences in various languages, 
assisted by the most expressive 
pantomime I could muster, poured 
fortha torrent of words in his native 
tongue, of which I understood not 
one syllable. At last I heard the 
sound of a cart, and up it came; 
something was brought out of the 
miserable post-house, put upon it, 
and away the vehicle went. The 
truth was out, and I guessed all, 
for as the cart rattled away I re- 
eognised my own portmanteau co- 
vered with matting in that some- 
tling,and | felt that lL had caught 
up my forbud, notwithstanding the 
ten hours start of me; one or 
several of the worthy individuals 
had doubtless been drinking the 
hours away, oblivious of duty and 
ihe stranger. I felt perfectly 
Complain 1 could not, 
for no one could understand me; 
so IT held my tongue and chafed in 
secret the fresh horses, however, 
soon made their appearance, and 
away [| went again. ‘There were 
no more delays till I reached 
Joukoping, about noon the next 
day, and there I found a really 
tolerable inn, and something to eat. 
J soon started off again, with a 
German, to whom | gladly gave a 
seat for a couple of stages, and 
Whom I made use of as an inter- 
‘ones The snow was falling 
ieuvily, but we talked away fa- 
mousiy—TI delighted to find any 
human by ity Who could understand 
Ine—and i felt a terrible loneliness 
creep over me, when, at the little 


helpless. 


town of Grenna, atter a cup of 


warm tea, I bad adieu to my new 









friend, got intomy very miserable 
britsechka, and found myself left 
entirely to my own devices. Night 
had come on, and at every station 
we had to rouse up the post- 
masters, and call for fresh horses, 
Half-an-hour would elapse before 
all was ready, and I consumed the 
intervals, in general, either in my 
carriage, or in walking about out- 
side, for the big room inside was 
not very inviting. All the inmates 
seemed to sleep in two or three 
beds in their one room, ina sort 
of social promiscuous manner, 
which was not pleasing to contem- 
plate: man and wife would be in 
bed in one corner, children in 
another, servants in a third, and 
the apartment, hermetically sealed 
up of course, was very close and 
disagreeable. Now and then 
did go in to help to rouse the 
people; and after the man had got 
out of bed, his wife also would 
leave the marital couch, and pro- 
ceed to her toilet, most uncon- 
cernedly in my presence. 

And so I went on and on, con- 
soling myself with the certainty, 
that I was at all events getting 
nearer and nearer to Stockholm, 
and that a little perseverance 
would bring me to my gaol. 

The road for the first day, had 
been sandy, the scenery not unlike 
that of the south of Ireland, the 
county of Cork for instance—fields 
divided by stone hedges or walls; 
then, towards the heart of the 
county, there were vast forests ot 
pine and fir, which seemed to con- 
tinue for stages; the roads were 
for the most part, awfully muddy 
and deep by day, when it thawed, 
but in the night they were frozen 
again and slippery, and it was 
pretty cold. But I was tolerably 
well wrapped up, and suffered little. 
I had plenty of provisions with me, 
an indispensable precaution, for 
there are very few places where 
anything decent can be got. And 
so | travelled on and on, until one 
Monday afternoon, at 5 o'clock, 
reached the metroplis of Sweden, 
having accomplished the whole 
journey in 83 hours, a long tame 
doubtless, but not to be wondered 








at, when all the circumstances of 
the case are considered. Towards 
the end I felt very tired, and when 
we stopped at the last station, to 
change horses, | was fast asleep, so 
that the post-boy had to shout at 
me till lL woke up, with a start, in 
complete ignorance of where I was, 
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and whatI hadtodo. But, once in 
Stockholm, after a good wash and 
a good dinner, I found that I had 
nothing to complain of, and | 
awoke the next morning refreshed 
and completely recovered from all 


my fatigues. . 
. A. O. 





EARNESTNESs. 


“ Att must be earnest in a world like ours!’ 


Tf we would gain a home in worlds on high, 
If we aspire to joys which never die, 
Lhey must engage our best, our chiefest powers. 


We must be earnest! onward, upward press, 
Meaning, not merely hoping heaven to gain ; 
Discouraged not, tho’ through some desert plain 

Our path may lead, or barren wilderness. 


We must be earnest! The base treacheries 
Of human-kind wiil lead our steps astray, 
And with our best affections vilely play, 

Showing falsehood as truth, and truth as lies. 


We must be earnest! Then, though men may sneer 
And gaze upon us with contemptuous frown, 
They like the morning cloud shall soon be gone, 
** Like smoke shall they consume,” and disappear. 


We must be earnest! Difficulties brave, 
O’ercome whate’er doth hinder or impede ; 
Then soon on verdant pastures shall we feed, 

And rest by silent waters we shall have. 


We must be earnest! Earnestness is life ! 

‘Tis life ¢tse7f, and blessed life it brings, 

When having vanquished earth and earthly things 
We rise victorious o’er the ended strife. 


We must be carnest! Valleys then shall rise, 
Mountains and hills shall vanish ev'ry one, 
That we may unmolested journey on 

To our blest home, far, far beyond the skies. 


We must be earnest! for ‘twas His command, 
Who died to bring poor erring wanderers home ; 
Then shall we hear Him say, * Ye blessed, come ! 

Come, dwell, mid joys supreme at my nght hand!” 


GILBERT GRANAME. 
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OE Me, Be «et 


oe 4 eer ew 
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«ere ES te ode 


NELLIE. 


A MONODY. 


Lixr a sunbeam of glory she gleamed o’er my path, 
And illumined for a moment life’s transient way ; 

3ut, alas! ’twas a vision too brilliant to last— 
‘Twas too much of heaven on this bleak world to stay. 


Her eyes were as dark as the sable-robed night, 

And yet from their depths gleamed a clear sparkling light, 

Like the scintillations of some lovely star, 

Circling in splendour round Luna’s bright car. 

Her hair had the hues of the Aurora’s bright crown 
When it circles the poles in its gorgeous array, 

Or the tinge of those streamers which float from the sun, 
And o’er the glad waters fantastically play ; 


Like a lily that’s grown in some umbrageous glade, 
With no sorrow or trouble its petals to shade ; 

So she bloomed in retirement her virtues unknown— 
Like the flower of the meadow she’s faded and gone. 


For when Spring with its beauties had wreathed the young 
earth, 
_And the primrose and snowdrop in bright clusters lay, 
She passed from my sight like the fair morning star 
When it fades at the approach of the bright king of day. 


And they laid her in silence in yon bosky dell, 

Where the sweet-scented zephyrs oft lingeringly dwell ; 
And the streamlet that glides o’er the moss-covered stones 
Mourns the fate of loved Nellie in murmurs and moans. 


And when night o’er the scene casts her vestments so drear, 
And the star-spangled heavens their splendours display, 
When the toil-stricken sun hath retired to his couch, 
And the moonbeams are flickering o’er meadows and bay, 


Then the queen of the night opes her casket of tears, 

And with dewdrops of promise allays all our fears, 

And the night-bird it mourns for the loved one who’s gone, 
For the rose that lies withered before ‘twas full blown. 


Yet, though Nature doth mourn for this fair child of light, 

_Whose bright star hath set deep in darkness and gloom, 
I'll weep not, I'll mourn not, but bow to the blast, 
And yearn for that land whose gate is the tomb ; 


For I know that she roams there amongst the bright flowers, 
I know that she roams there ’mongst ne’er-fading bowers, 

A nd ter seraph voice now doth swell the glad throng 

Who raise to Jehovah a triumphal song. | 
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ALEXANDER ERSKINE. 








aay BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER 
TO THE é QUEEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT | 
Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of hig 
PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GRNERAT DURABILITY, will ensure universal preference 
FOR LADIES’ USE. 
For fine, neat writin , *eperialt y on thick and highly-finished papers, 
Nos. 1, 173, » 604. In ee POINTS. 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING, 
Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Meprum Pornts. 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 


FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING. 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In MepivuM, and Broap Points 


FOR GENERAL WRITING 


No. 268. In. Extra-Fine and Fine Pornts. No. 810. New Bank Pen. . 
No. 252. In Fine Pornts. Small Barrel. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 


FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. $82, 
a Four-hole = » No. 202, 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
» 9» . With Bead. No, 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 892, 405, 608. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 
At the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
™ 91, John Street, New York ; 
And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depdt, 37, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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Just published, the Fourth Edition of 


| THE BOOK OF PERFUMES. 


By EUGENE RIMMEL. With upwards of 250 Illustrations by Thomas, Bourdelin, &c. 


** Mr. Rimmel provides us with an amusing, and not only amus- 
ing, but also instructive, history of Perfumery, showng how it 
was used by the ancients, how it is used by the moderns, how per- 
fumes are extracted and preserved, and how they are to be classi- 
fied and appreciated.” — Times. f 

7 ye = the reniy x5 of the season.” —Morning Post, 

‘A delicious book.” —Sun. 

‘* An elegant drawing-room Book, entertaining to read, as well 
as smnaelile to look at."—Daily News. : : 

‘A very ably-written volume, full of anecdote and instruction. 
—Court Teuphol. Sages. és 
> “Beautifully got up and most interesting.”—United Service 

Gazette, a : w 

‘Not only an elegant, but a really instructive volume. — 
Observer. Saye ee 
Octavo, extra gilt, and gilt edges, 5s.; free by post for 68 stamps. 

Drawing-room Edition, 4to., rose-leaf » tooled edges, 
10s. 6d.; free by post for 140 stamps. Copies, bound in 
moire antique, One Guinea. 


Loypon: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. To be had also of the Author, 
EUGENE RIMMEL, 96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill. 




















WHITE AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY AND BROWN'S 
th ORIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE. Established by 40 years’ experience as 
1 e best preservative for the teeth and gums. The orginal and oan Genuine, 
hor and 2s. 6d. per pot. 113, MARKET-STREET, CHESTER; and by 
eats thronghout the Kingdom and Colonies. 
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_ THEOBROMA CACAO, 


Soura America is the home of this tree. Dampier, the voyager, who visiteg — 
the Oaraccas in 1682, says:—‘ The coast is a continual tract of high ‘Tidges of - 
hills and valleys, which alternately run pointing upon the shores from North tp 
South. ‘The valleys are from two to five furlongs wide, and in)length from the seq 
three or four'miles.. Cocoa-nuts, of which chocolate and cocoa. are made, are the — 
main product. : : 

A plantation—or walk, as it is called—may contain some thousand trees, 
besides which, it has grouped about it the stately coral tree, as a protection for the 
young trees from the too scorching heat. They are*not unlike'thé cherry in form, 
and seldom exceed twenty feet in height. The nuts are enclosed in pods as big ag — 
a man’s fists put together, and will number almost a hundred in each. The crops — 
are in December and June, and a well-bearing tree will produce twenty or thi 
pods, which are gathered during a period of three weeks or so, as they turn yellow, — 
As a ripening process, they are then allowed to lie in heaps, and afterwards spread — 
out in the sun on mats, and when dry, each nut, about the size of a kidney 
has a hard thin skin of its own. When required for use, they are roasted, and the 
husks removed. a i 

Many millions of pounds of Cocoa are now annually consumed in this country, — 
while prior to the reduction of the cuty in 1832, the quantity was not half a 
million. But although this progress has been. made, an adverse influence has 
continually been tending to check its consumption in the attempt of some manu- 
facturers- to gratify the public desire for a cheap article, and throwing on the, — 
market that only which is inferior and adulterated. © a 

However, shortly after the reduction of the duty, the doctrine of Homoopathy 
was introduced into this country, and greatly stimulated the use of Cocoa. Being 
almost the only. beverage recommended to those under the homeopathic mode 
of -treatment, -it became. very essential that a preparation of a quality at oneg 
attractive and pure should be made obtainable for their use. 

James Epps, the homeopathic chemist first established in this country, was 
induced to turn his attention to the subject, and with the assistance of elaborate — 
machinery, succeeded at length in perfecting the preparation now bearing his’ — 
name. The very agreeable character of this preparation soon rendered it a general 
favorite. An additional recommendation was the facility with which it could be 
prepared for the table. It but required two teaspoonfuls of the powder tobe put Z 
ina Se cup, then to be filled up with boiling water or milk, and the beverage ~ 
was ready, 

But, although this preparation has been especially introduced for the use of 
homoopathists, medical men of al! schools soon*began to recommend it. ts 
natural attractiveness of flavour, and its developed grateful qualities, soon obtained 
for it a position which had only been withheld from Cocoa through misadventure. 

Dr. Hassall, in his work, “Food and its Adulterations,” says:—‘ Cocos 
contains a great variety of important nutritive principles—every ingredient neces 
sary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, “As a nutritive, Cocoa 
stands very much higher than either coffee or tea.” 

Dr. Lankester, says :—‘ Cocoa contains as much flesh-forming matter as beef.” 

_ Dr. Liebig, says :—“ Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenised vegetable: prin- 
ciple.” (The most nutritious food is as a rule highly nitrogenised:) 

Dr.-Hooper, says:—* Admirably- adapted for the sick—for.those-in health. it 4s 
@ luxury.” ; 

Epps’s Cocoa, or as it is more frequently called, Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa, 


is secured in 31b. 4b. and lb. tin-lined, labelled packets, and sold by Grocers, 
Confectioners. and Chemists, 
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